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Tft* WiiMn Slsttfol* bag shown abova is Klanllcal toth« bag utad by U S Opan Champion Julius Boros and all lima golling graal Sam Snaad in the natron's toptournamanis 
and on lalavisad golf avanis. it is only ont of a family of more than 60 handsoma golf bags by Wilson Sporting Goods Chicago. (A subsidiary of Wilson 6 Co.. Inc.> 


Look for this medallion on a golf bag. It is your 
guarantee of master craftsmanship and luxurious styling. 




He’s learning fast. 
Are you earning fast? 


f-ast enough It) he able to •^uuiuiiivc him a college etkieaiion'.’ 

His uorlti is shaping uitli enormous spcetl into a ttorld of 
speciali/ation. A college ctliieation is not a lusiirv in that world. 
Il is vital for linancial success. 

Before long he'll he asking \ on for that college education. I ife 
Insurance is the wav to say ’'ves". Through the accumulated cash 
values of V our Life Insurance policy \ou can ;'//«;<////(■<■ his educa- 
tion. and protect vour fainilv at the same time. 

The choice of a proper poliev is an important business deci- 


sion Il makes good sense to relv on iliecompanv th.ii has won 
the confidence t>f businessmen , . , ,I tna I ife. More businesses 
.ire group insured wiili .■ITna I ife tivin with anv tiiher companv. 

^ our .‘T.tna representative is unii|uelv qualilied to t>ll'er vou the 
best prtvfessional adv ice Put time on vour side, c onsiilt him now. 

;ETNA life INSURANCE 9 

I MK fttOU K OK llfSISKSSMKN I.KIS VOl I'HOOSK W t IH fONKIOKNCE 


.KTN.\ MFK INSl'K.VNC'K ('<).. Ilarifortl. form ■ .-\HiliaU‘s: .-Kina Casualty .nnH Surety Co.. Stiindanl Fire Insurance Co.. Tlie Kxcelsior I. ife. Canada 



Send SI. 00 and 1’Top Brass’ boxtop for each volume you want. 

TOP BRASS 
P.O.Box 162 
Whilestone S7, New York 
Enc1o>«d is S for Encyelopodiafs] of . Base- 

ball, Foolball. Golf, plus a boxtop, label, 
tag or facsimile from any 'TOP BRASS' Toiletry for 


have chosen. Please Print, 


Men for«each volume I 
Name 
Address 

Clly Stale Zone. 

Allow 21 days for delivery. Offer expires December 31, 1964 


GET THE GREATEST BOOK ON BASEBALL! 

$3>50 value— now only $1.00 with 'Top Brass* 


NEW! 1964 OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BASEBALL 

Over 600 pages, all-time records, every player and team, 
World Series facts, rare prints, feature articles. And the same 
offer goes for the 1964 Encyclopedias of Football or Golf. 
Get one or get all three with 'Top Brass.’ Mail the coupon! 


TOP BRASS’ 


'TOP BRASS' Hair Dressing for Men— medicated to fight dandruff! 
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A MASTERS PPevtEW 
SIX mujor golf stories highlight- 
ed by Jack Nickluus' analysis 
of ihc course, in which he sur- 
prisingly proves how Augusta 
National favors the big hitter. 

THE BEST BOXERS in the 
world train in a dilapidated 
room in Miami Beach. A report 
on ihc Fifth Street Gym, a 
woiMicrfuW^ SMcctsisfwi \Vissy*- 
buck to famed old Stillman's. 

COLLEGE WRESTLING has 
two great teams, Oklahoma 
Staieand Iowa State. But when 
they meet for the champion- 
ship the outcome may depend 
on Syracuse's big Jim Nance. 


lutMissiuN is natituY pRUHiarrEo 
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The vvoikt i>r nnesinicni kiums J.iek 
Ji'.. prcsiJciil of nrcsI'iiN I iiiul 
Inc.. .IS ;i financioi with a ivinaikahly 
atiaKlical eve for the ruiure perf'orni- 
anecorsceuniics. This week, in the sto- 
ry hcf inning on page 62. Si'nuis In i s- 


the same Jack Drevt’iis as a horseman 
anvt hreevler with a remaikahU analvVi- 
cal eve for the tuture perrormanee of 
Thoroughbreils. Racing fans siaiul Ui 
learn .» few things about the investment 
business and investors something of 
the lively business of riiniimg a rac- 
ing stable; SI readers of all mlercsis 


rv of an American vviili steady wits in 



After a spell as city ediloi of the /><'- 
than (Ala.l liv sei out lo ev- 

pkirc the I .S.. wv'rking on newspapers 


I'he assigninenl lo find and tell ihc 
storv of Alabanni-born .lack Hrcyfiis 
was given to Novelist Joe Dav id Brown 
(.S><nv in \tv Cx-itn. Hu- / nrhahlfr. 
hiiif’\ (ja fiiiih\. who happens to he 
. Brown uuickly 
his problem was getting 


of Ills man, ■'.kick nreyfiis dt'cs gel 
away lo the track or lo his breeding 


agenting for a Mississippi River show- 
boat and serving as a warden for ihe 
Alabama Department of Conserv at ion. 
He was just settling down as ;i ie|voiier 
for the high-speed New Ai'rk Dtiih 
Ni irs when oi Id War 1 1 came along. 
Brown jumped in with both feel as a 
forward-observer parachutist with the 
lOlsi Airborne Div ismn. eariieil a Pur- 
ple Heart and a C'rois de Ciuerre. A 
frequent civnlnbutor Ui .Si’oKis liii s- 


the espense of his \\ all Street aH'airs. " 
notes .loo David. .Sessions m Dreyftis' 
ollice vveie not enough lor Blown, wlu) 
declares himselt '■consiiiulitmally un- 
iihle to write about anybody ivn short 
acquainianee." Iiiuilly. after he had 
talked also with l>reyfus- friends and 
associates in W all Street and had scout- 
ed the I lorida horse farm. Brown and 
Ills Mihieel slipped oUTo Dreyfus' Man- 
hattan penihouv for a longand leisure- 
ly luncheon. I'ollowed by a Unig and 
leisurely talk — "and imly then vlid I 
feel I knew him well enough to put 
him di>wn «ni papei." 

The lime-consuming novelist's meth- 
od that Jc*c David Biown brings to his 
writing nowadays is an acquired one. 
Hislirstjohafienhc University of Ala- 
bama I'.M) wav hustling a police re- 
porter's beat for the fUnninx'/uiin Pini. 


us on such subjects as the Murchison 
hroihers ofTevas. how ui catch a stur- 
geon and the nation's alfeciion for ihe 
Daisy air rille. 


While Brown was workmgon the Drey- 
fus story, our picture dep;irtmenl was 
looking for a suitable phonvgraphic il- 
lustration to open it' suitable, that is. 
fora Wall Streeter who has made a per- 
ambulating lion the advertising symbol 
of his lirm. Their solution was the pho- 
tograph by Neal Harr on page 62. The 
lion in the backgrounvJ is not as live as 
it may look. Dreyfus having agreed 
with the photographer that "ail live 
lions are v ery unpredictable." D\ar lion 
came originally from Uganda and is 
now booked for vKcasional appear- 
ances by the Cypress Hills Taxidermy 
Studio of Bnvoklyn. N.V. 


Sports Illustrated 

I auor-in-rhid; )lrnc> K. 1 ucr 
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U.S. AIRLINES: who’s ahead in the competition for passengers? 

(continued...) 


AIRLINES: 


FAST-GROWING 
TWA HAS JETS. 
ROUTES. SERVICES 
FOR EVERY 
TRAVELER 


let speed isn’t news any more. Cross- 
ing the country in 4'/^ hours, or the 
Atlantic in 6 V 2 hours, is an everyday 
fact. And not just for the well-to-do. 
A department store buyer is likely to 
be sitting across the aisle from a cor- 
poration president. A prolcssor on a 
vacation tour shares the same jet with 
a movie director going on location. 
Hvery body’s Hying. 

With the big boom in air travel has 
come a new attitude toward airlines. 
-Most passengers aren’t awed by the 
huge jets and ultra-modern terminals. 
They’re getting more sophisticated 
about the whole idea ol flying, and 
more perceptive when it comes to buy- 
ing a ticket. They want to know what 
one airline has that another hasn’t. 
I hey ’re taking a new interest in sched- 
ules, performance records, dependa- 
bility. fares, equipment, personnel. In 
short, people all across the country are 
asking, ’ What’s in it fs>r me?” 

1 o come up w ith the right answers, 
airlines are ollering more new services 
and conveniences to the traveling 
public than ever before. These pages 
show you what fast-growing Trans 
World Airlines is doing to stay ahead 
in the competition for passengers. 

mjoy rr.,.-:- 5 :jcS at th# 

UalfO-GolJ/.’yn Mayo<-Sav»r A-t n, 

"Sunday inNcM York tlarr ng Cl tt Rolxirtton. 

Jan« Fond* «na Rod Tayior. 

Natlonw/e/» 

Worldwide # 

depend orr 
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Prdcision teamworli Uom liignt arid gtourid crews pays oH in an excellent record ol on-f-/ne 
oerlormance lor TWA. The New York Trans World Flight Center in the background, one ol many 
new TWA terminals, houses every passenger convenience. 


Movies In night, in a typically lorwafd thinking move. TWA 
was hrst to contract with Inilight Motion Pictures, Inc., 
lot teatuio film showings on coasl-to<oast nonstop and 
transat/arjtic flights. It's still a TWA exclusive. 


fly-drive trips are preferred by 
many business and vacation 
travelers. Penial cars are avail- 
able at all TWA destinations. 






Sunbeam built a tiger with an American automatic shift... a 
roaring twin to the cup-collecting ‘’4-on-the-floor" Sunbeam 
Alpine. ■ Now there are fwo brilliant Sunbeams to choose from. 
Automatic with American Borg-Warner transmission. Or stick 
shift for only $2595. This exclusive choice of shifts now makes 
Sunbeam everybody's sports car! • And it’s also the most 


comfortable sports car ever! Among 16 top sports cars tested 
by Road & Track magazine: . . the Sunbeam Alpine . . . offered 
better accommodations for both the average and the big 
driver than any other..." (January 1964 issue). ■ So come on 
in! See and test drive the hottest sports car of the year. Oo it 
soon! Tigers get restless. ■ Ask about our overseas delivery plan. 


SUNBEAM ALPINE A DESIGN OF DISTINCTION BY ROOTES 




Be suspicious! 

Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp off. 

Or see the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can’t be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you see •SANFORIZED- 

Yju can’t be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see (^JANfQRfZEDpiu^' 

Right there. On the label. -.it-*!. 

Don’t fall for a glib “It’s the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn’t it say so? 

You’re entitled to “Sanforized” and “Sanforized-Plus”. 

Get them. 
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HEY, IT’S POP’S TURN 


This B-10 tractor mows as wide 
as a sidewalk, so Pop’s afraid 
the grass will all be finished be- 
fore he gets his innings. 

Expect this kind of friendly 
rivalry when an AUis-Chalmers 
B-10 joins your family. It’s a 
real tractor — fun to run. 

And versatile! Bet there’s a 
raft of jobs around your place 


that a B-10 could do. In fact, you 
can get all kinds of tools for 
your B-10 same as a farmer buys 
implements. Snow thrower, cart, 
roller, and lots more. 

Sound good? Is good! Better 
see the Allis-Chalmers dealer. 

Hint: to insure getting your 
turn with the B-10 this summer 
—send the boys to camp! 






TOOL UP 

O-'So 

□ What’s the word on the 
6'IQ and all those handy 
tools? 

Please shoot me your 
ideaful booklet. 





City 


state 


□ While you're al it, send along my dealer's name. 
FROM THE TRACTOR PEORU WHO MAKE THE SIG ONES 


AUIS-CHALMERS 

Box 511. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


FIELD TRIAL AND 
TRAPSHOOT SCHEDULE 



BERMUDA 


Take leave of the humdrum. Come to Great Britain's loveliest 
Island Colony. You've never loafed on such soft sandy beaches. For 
golf, there are live championship courses, two interesting nines. 
All-weather courts for tennis. Sail among the Islands. F’ish inshore 
or deepsea. See the old town of St. George. Shopping is something special loo. Dine 
and dance to Calypso music or a continental band, Bermuda is only ninety minutes 
from New York by air. Daily Bights by four major airlines. A weekend cruise by ocean 
liner. See your travel agent or write for booklets to “BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Ave.. New 
York 20. N. Y. • 6 N. .Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, HI. • ill Richmond St., VV Toronto. 


Field trials Ihroiigh April 4 
MARCH 27 Missouri Open Chainpionship. 
Missouri Slate bield Trial Association, \\el- 
don Spring. Mo.: Pacific Coast Champion- 
ship Association, Corvallis. Ore,; \\ ill.imetie 
Amateur Field Trial Club. C'orvallis. Ore : 
Northern \'irgini.i I'icid Trial Club, lair- 
fax. \a. 

MARCH 28 Jockey Hollow t icld Trial Club. 

I ebanon. N.J,: Raisin N'alley Field Trial 
Club. Sharonsille St.itc Ciame Area. Mich.; 
Weimaraner Club of America. Michigan 
Region. Ilighlund, Mich.; Bird Dog Club 
tMass.). Falmouth. Mass. 

APRIL 2 I'nglish Setter Club of America, 
Medford. N.J. 

APRIL 3 N'enango (iroiise Trial Club. Mar- 
ienville. Pa.: National Chukar Champion- 
ship Association. Prosser. Wash. 

APRIL 4 Southwest Pointing Dog Club, Jiv 
Met. Ml,: Hiisker Bird ITogCTiib. Raymond. 
Neb,: .Santa Caligon Irish Setter Club. Lccs 
Summit. Mo.: Butler County Bird Dog 
Chib. Somerville. Ohio; CircatCT Ociroh Bird 
ITog AssiTciaiion. Sharonville Slate Game 
Area. Mich.: Ark \altey Bird Dog Club. 
Fureka. Kans.: Southern VS isconsin Point- 
ing Dog Club. Portage. SS'is.; North Mon- 
tour SpL'ftsmen's AssLiciation. Washington- 
villc. Pa.; Needham Sportsman's Club. 
SSesibisro. M.iss. 

Trapshoots through May IS 
APRIL 4 Kingsburg Gun Club. SS'eslern 
Mid-Winter Chain, Kingsburg, Calif, (also 
April .S). 

APRIL 8 Maywood Sportsmen's Club. May- 
wood, 111.; SValla Walla Ciun Club, SS’alla 
Walla. SVash, 

APRIL n Sacramento Trap Club. Western 
Mid-Winter Chain. Sacramento, Calif.; Tu- 
lare County Trap Club. VV'eslern Mid- Winter 
Chain, Visalia. Calif. (biMh through April 
12 ). 

APRIL 16 Golden Valley Ciun Club. State 
Shoot and Western Mid-W'intcr Chain. Pa- 
coima. Calif, (through April 19). 

APRIL 1ft Hillda)c Gun Club, Palatine, Ml.; 
Pcoionc Gun Club, Peolone. 111. 

APRIL 26 Blue Park Gun Club, Markham, 
MI.; Cudahy Gun Club. Cudahy. Wis.; Mc- 
Henry Sportsmen's Club. McHenry. III.; 
Livermore Gun Club. Livermore. Calif. 
MAY 2 Swamp Rats. Newman. Calif, (also 
May 5). 

MAY 3 Hancock County Ciun Club. Car- 
thage. ML; North Jersey Gun Club. Caldwell 
Township. N.J. 

MAY 10 Frankfort Ciun Club. Frankfort, 
ML; McHenry Sportsmen's Club, McFlcnry, 
111 . 

MAY 14 Spartanburg Gun Club, Slate 
Shoot. Spartanburg. S.C. 

MAY 15 Spokane Gun Club, Spt>kanc, 
Wash, (through May I7). 
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Knowledgeable people buy Im perial 


and they buy it by the case. 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BUhDtO mmi 86 PROOF ' 30« SFRAIGHt WHISKFTS - 70‘« GRAIN NEUiRAl SPiRIIS HIRAM WAlKiR i SONS INC . PEORIA. III. ES 




Introducing: new look... new value... 
new safety on the Kelly Road 


Whatever feature you want— safety, 
mileage, high-speed endurance, you’ll 
find it in this new line of Kelly Tires. 

And you can choose a premium-priced 
tire or a low-priced economy tire. 

Here are the finest tires 70 years of 
tire-making know-how can produce- 
advanced tread designs— tough new 
materials like Polybutadiene and im- 
portant safety features such as Heat- 
Guard protection and nylon construc- 
tion in every Kelly Tire. You'll find 

RIDE THE SAFER KELLY ROAD 

AVAILABLE ALSO AT MOST SUNOCO STATIONS DISPLAYING THE KELLY SIGN! 



the lire priced right— frw/V/ right for 
your needs in this all-new Kelly line. 
See your Kelly dealer soon. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland. Maryland, U.S.A.; 
in Canada, Rexdate, Oni. 

IciIlY' 

PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 70 YEARS 



E-Ixclusive Heat-Guard Protection! What is 
It? Take a paperclip. Flex it rapidly. Notice how 
it heats up. then breaks. At high speeds the 
same thing can happen to your tires. Be pro- 
tected. Heat-Guard— a unique combination of IS 
elements— hgh IS off the damaging effects of heal. 
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'nsr«nl reservations. Wdh TWA's new com- 
'luter system, a fot/cfl ot a Oofton contums 
t passenger reservation or» any fVght to any 
lestinalion m less tnan one second. 


Newest jet. ftie mediom-range SlarSIream 727. needs less runway space, will lly between Chicago. Phlla- 
aeiphia, P.ffsOurgn and other ma/or U.S. cities. More long-range StarStreams are also coming soon to 
beet up what is already the world's largest Boeing jet lieet. 

international routes. Only 
TWA Ihes tram major U.S. 
Cities to New YorK and the 
•w » wia mh iMi World's Fair-and overseas 
I .M. ro J5 world centers. 


"family Fun" travel plan otters, tor the first 
time, discounts on Jet Coach. Full tare tor one 
parent. 25% olt tor the rest of the family f50% it i 
tney're under 1 2;. Same discounts in first Class i 



Fast, accurate information is essential to TWA. 
Any enanges in flight data are tiasned instantly to 
ground hos tessos and counter personnel by elec- 
tronic "Soiari" Ihght poards, cioscd<ircuit TV. 



intriguing... 

newSunupbyGiiiene 


More than 20 rare and costly essences from all over the 
i world give Sun Up After Shave its inviting fragrance. 
’ Cananga from Java...Vetivert from Haiti... Patchouly from 
Sumatra.. .Gillette blends the romance of the seven seas 
in Sun Up. Just a splash does a lot for a man. says a lot about him, 
too. After shaving— or anytime at all— Sun Up is wonderfully cool and 
refreshing. Its lingering fragrance is cleanly male and definitely in- 
triguing. In two sizes: 4 oz.. 79<: 6 oz.. $1 plus tax. 
from the people who know men best . . . Gillette 


POINT OF 
FACT 

An AAU Indoor awimming quiz to 
atimulalo the memory and add to 
the knowledge of armchair experle 


7 H /ie/i and where wii\ the first naiionol 
AAU indoor swinonine chaoipionship held? 

• I he first meet, incorptiratmg nine swim- 
ming events, two diving evenis and water 
polo. tt>ok place in IVZft at the Chicago 
Athletic AssiKialion's 20-yard ptwl (cham- 
pionships in individual events had been 
held at scattered locations since 1901), 

? H ho non the most events in the /V26 meet? 

• Waller l.jufcr of the Cincinnati Central 
>'MCA look the l(W-yurd freestyle, the 150- 
yard backstroke and the .’(H)-yard individual 
medley. Arne Borg, representing the Illinois 
Athletic Club, won two events— the 220- 
and 500-yard frcestylcs— attd Al White of 
-Stanford won both the high- .ind low-board 
diving events. 

? There nere 14 \»iiinninit evenis iphu two 
diving events and no water p<do) in last 
)ear'\ AAU indoor ehampionships in AVir 
Haven. Vonn. How oian\ .4.41.' records 
were set? 

• New AAU records were set in all 14 
events. 

? Mho has hoii the most indivUhiul AAV 
t*i inoning championships? 

• Johnny Weissmuller, the movies' onetime 
Tarraii. look 20 titles while swimming for 
the Illinois Athletic Club. Thiee weie in 
the SO-yard I'recsiyle. sis in the 100. five in 
the 220. live in the 51X) and one in the 150- 
yard backstroke- C. M. l>anicls of the New 
York Athletic Club ranks second with 16 
titles- three of them in the 50-yard free- 
style. four in the 100. four in the 220, one in 
the 440. three in the 500 and one in the 8X0. 

? What wiinuner took the most champion- 
ships in one event? 

• Michael MeUcrnioii, swimming for the 
Chicago Central \ MCA. the Chicago AA 
and the Illinois AC. won the 200-yard 
breaststroke nine limes m a row between 
1910 and 1918, Although his victories were 
not consecutive. Adolph Kiefer won the 
150-yard backstroke nine limes under five 
dilfcrcni alliliations. 

? li'/jfj has won the most dicing titles? 

• Al White ol Stanford (1922 26) and Al 
Fainik of Ohio State (1957 -10) both took 
eight high- and low-board championships. 
The runners-up arc Richard IX’gcncr of 
Michigan (19.12 .16) and Miller .Anderson 
of Ohio Slate (1942 48). each with seven 
victories. 

— Mai Pi ii rson 



SCORECARD 


BOXING'S SILLIEST HOUR 

The World Boxing Association, as it 
calls itself, though it is in fact nothing 
more than the old National Boxing As- 
sociation in a sillier hat. seems about to 
proclaim that Cassius Clay is no longer 
heavyweight champion of the world. It 
also seems to be about to depose Sonny 
Liston as a challenger. The reasons, 
stated with studied vagueness by the 
WBA president. Ed Lassman of Miami 
Beach, arc that Clay has “set a ptxjr ex- 
ample for the youth of the world** and 
that Liston — well, no adequate reason is 
given for the denigration of Liston but it 
seems to have to do with his troubles 
with a Denver traflic cup. Lassman also 
is mentally disturbed about a prelight 
contract by which, for S50.000. Clay is 
said to have given Liston the right to 
promote Clay*s next fight. Lassman con- 
ceded to T/tr Miami HentUi that he did 
not know whether such a contract did in 
fact exist but was going ahead with u 
poll of his membership on the assump- 
tion that it docs. 

Despite denials, it is quite obvious that 
Clay is being persecuted for his member- 
ship in the Black Muslim movement. 
One need not admire the Black Muslims 
toconccdc that Clay, as a free American, 
has the right to belong to the move- 
ment, even though, in its assumptions 
of exclusive truth and arbitrary power, 
it somewhat resembles the World Box- 
ing Association. 

No WBA ukase can persuade the world 
that Cassius X Clay, or Muhammad 
Ali, or whatever his name is. is not 
heavyweight champion. He won that 
title in the ring and he will lose it there 
or resign it voluntarily. 

THE OEAF EAR 

The only “temporary wartime" luxury 
taxes that have not been reduced sub- 
stantially arc those on club dues, includ- 
ing golf club dues, and horse and dog 
track admissions. On the other hand, 
expensive lobbying has paid off for such 
as nightclub owners and jewelers. Now 
the clubs, especially golf clubs, are plan- 
ning to do some lobbying of their own. 


Several of them have so far banded to- 
gether in the National Club Association, 
which aims to cut club taxes, At Boston’s 
Harvard Club last week Frank A. Hatha- 
way. general manager of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club and secretary-treasurer 
(unpaid) of the NCA. told of his unfor- 
tunate experience as a lobbyist for tax 
reduction. 

“1 went to see one Congressman." he 
said, “and he spent the entire time peel- 
ing an apple with his back to me. I don't 
think I was getting our message through 
to him." 

MARKET REPORT 

Back in 1935. when the long-range in- 
vestor’s world seemed not too bright, 
one could purchase a share of stock in 
the Santa Anita racetrack for S5.000. 
After splits, that share today has a net 
value of S2S0.000 

Now. then. On last January 6. Los 
Angeles Turf Club stock had a bid price 
of S540. The same stock. 66 days later, 
was $840 bid, $880 asked. 

SAD SALVAGE 

On one of the richest strands of beach 
in the Northwest, from Moclips, Wash, 
south to Copalis Rocks, the kill of ma- 
rine animals seems to be complete. It 
may yet extend farther south. Seabirds, 
tube worms, moon snails. Dungencss 
crabs, mussels, barnacles and all such 
creatures apparently a-c gone. No one 
knows how long it will take for the razor 
clam, staple diet of the Quinault Indians, 
to come back. Recreational clam dig- 
ging in the area has attracted one mil- 
lion trips a year and provided an annual 
sports crop of 14 million clams, not to 
ntention 125.000 pounds collected by the 
commercial fishery. Both commercial 
and rccrcjiiional clamming have been 
closed indefinitely. 

The disaster begun when an oil and 
gasoline barge grounded otT the hcach 
near Moclips. The U.S. Coast Guard, the 
Slate Department of Fisheries and other 
agencies recommended that a heavy-duty 
seagoing tug be used to pull the barge 
off the shoal, but the single adequate 


salvage vessel in the Northwest. Salvage 
Chief, was 20 hours down the coast on 
another job. Heavy seas frustrated at- 
tempts to get other lugs to the site, and 
finally, on the high tide of St. Patrick’s 
Day. the small tug Sea Wiieh tried what 
it could. As the lesser of two evils, half a 
million gallons of oil and petroleum 
were dumped into the sea to lighten the 
barge, which otherwise might have bro- 
ken up on the rocks and spewed its en- 
tire cargo of 2.300,000 g;dlons. 

Now storms and high tides have swept 
away every gross indication that the dis- 
aster happened. The beach appears clean 
again. There is even some hope that 
juvenile clams may have survived to re- 
establish a crop in future years. Deter- 
mination of culpability, if any, and the 
extent of damages arc to be assessed in 
the courts, 

LONG SHOT WINS STORTFORDIAN 

The great Stortfordian flea classic for 
black 3-year-olds had its fifth annual run- 
ning at Hunsdon in Hertfordshire the 
other day and was so successful and at- 
tracted so much international attention 
that its sponsors now arc dreaming of a 





flea's equivalent to horse racing's Laurel 
International. 

Though many more applied, arriving 
in small boxes mailed from all over Brit- 
ain, only .30 fleas qualified for the race, 
which was run over two lanes of a 20- 
fooi stretch of white ceiling tile. (The 
while made the black fleas more visible.) 
A can of DDT stood ready, in ease it 
should be necessary to destroy a flea 
with a broken leg. or in ease any of the 
contestants escaped into the crowd. Last 
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How to buy custom-made woods 
without paying the custom price. 




In fonsuliation ii jih your prnftMional, choo^ip your 
yrip: lop-cr.ulc leather, or jll-vMMlhcr cork-i uhher coin* 
po'itioii grip' \Mlh "Cushion Control" gripptni: action. 



Cliotnc \our uootl/u'ail: L'lecutise t'oeaUpowered woods. 
I'or massise up-aiid-away hittinu posser. Top-f !ilc "79" 
woods, which retlcci the demand me tastes of touring pro- 
fessionals. T op-I liie Centre-powered woods, which give 
the edge lo llie aserage golfer, or 7 erpolymite Woodless 
Woods which bring unheatable loughness into your game, 
hach one is.o.ailaNe in any of s x dilToreni <w ing weights. 



S/'' 


T 

1 ! t 

ChiHnc unir shu/i: Then decide how long and flexible 
your shafts should he. You choose a length between 41 ’ 
and 44"; and a stilT, medium or llcxible sliafl. Lengths, 
tapers, dcllection and bend points are synchrom/ed lo 
bring all your power to bear on the Kill. W hiehexer of 
these combinations of grip. he. id and shall you choose, 
It's available in Spalding's line, below ibe custom price. 


t aeh of these woods lexcepi the I erpoly miles) is llydrosealed ' to lock 
out moisture forever. And further, you can choose your Spalding irons m \yjAI-DI/Vu 

the same way. There arc Spalding clubs already built specifically to fit you. ^ 

Sold through golf professional shops orviy 



the tiger and the cat 


One day a tiger and a cat chanced to meet 
at a service station deep in the heart of 
the jungle. "Hey,” said the cat, 

“Haven't I seen you somewhere before? 
I’ve got it. You look just like me!” 

“In a way,” said the tiger. 

"IVe got a long tail, just like you do,” 
said the cat. "And whiskers. 

And four paws. And fur. And my eyes 
shine in the dark." "Yes,” said the tiger, 
"but the overall effect is 
somewhat different." 

"Well, anyway,” said the cat, 

“I'm the next best thing to you.” 

And so the cat drove wildly away, 
telling the whole world that 
next to the tiger, he was best. 


And that someday, he would grow up 
to be bigger and stronger than the 
tiger. And he always finished by saying, 
"And you should like me, because I'm 
trying so hard to catch up.” 

A whole year passed in this way, and 
the tiger and the cat chanced to meet 
again. The cat jumped out of his car and 
rushed over to the tiger. "Look,” he said, 
flexing all four legs and his tail. 

"Look at how I’ve grown!" 

“As a matter of fact,” said the tiger 
not unkindly, "you have grown a little, 
but haven’t you noticed? I’ve grown a lot 



MORAL: TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN A TIGER AND A CAT, 
TAKE A LOOK AT THE KITTY 


rrporti Hrrti fiKiJ y,u Dfcmtvr II, 

Atk r«c»l yeir ndinf ]l SKidW ar«a 

/cvtmie clufite tram pr«*iou« /*v.) 


let HERTZ put s!eu in the driver’s seat! 

Hertz rents new Chevrolols and other line cars. 




ERTZ 
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Don‘t Promise What 
You Can't Deliver 

by 

Julian P. Von Winkle 

fr* >ld«nl 

Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Leui«vill«, Kentucky 
fitobtifhef^ 1949 


"i love a rooster,” Josh Bill- 
ings used to say, “for two 
things: the crow what’s in him, 
and the spur what’s on him to 
back up the crow.” 

For the past ten years these 
little columns have contained 
some fairly persistent crowing 
about the uniquely satisfying 
flavor of our old-fashioned sour- 
mash bourbon. 

But only if you have critically 
savored our famous Old 
Fitzcerald can you really know 
if the “spur” in its flavor backs 
up my crow. 

One of our customers writes, 
— “When I have a social glass 
I don’t want a ‘panty waist’ 
whiskey, I enjoy the robust 
flavor of Old Fit7X',erald.” 

And it is true that, sUirting 
with our secret family recipe to 
the far-dLstantday of final aging, 
our bourbon is made solely for 
our friend and others like him 
who want to taste their whiskey. 

But there are those who don’t! 
If you are one who seeks the 
“meek and mild,” our Old 
Fitz(;erald may be a bit too 
vigorous for your taste. 

Yet this you’ll never know 
until you try. To you I recom- 
mend the open-mindedness of 
the old vaudevillian who, asked 
if he played the violin, invari- 
ably replied: “Don’t know, Vve 
never tried!" 

It may well be that after your 
first Ijottle of Old Fit7x;kralu 
the blandness of your present 
whiskey may be so pale on your 
palate that you will join an inner 
circle of Bourbon Elite who have 
made Old Fitz the final choice 
of their mature tastes. 

If you will make this honest 
test, then write and tell me if 
my “crow” has been too loud, or 
— if you find it so, not loud 
enough, — 1 will return the favor 
by sending you our patented 
“Proof-Selector” jigger which 
measures out the dcssired amount 
of flavor from your bottle of 
Old Fitzokrald. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottl^-in-Bond 
Mellow JOO Proof 


SCORECARD ..MlimieJ 

year the enlire Held so vanished, to the 
dismay of breeders. An odds board sup- 
plied information for wagering, and bet- 
ting was brisk. 

The race is sponsored by the Old 
Siortfordians Rugby Club and was su- 
pers ised by Course Marshal Das id Gar- 
wood. whose uniform was a bright-blue 
corduroy jacket, gray corduroy trousers, 
pink striped shirt and Siortfordian tie. 
Thc event was conducted under the rules 
of The Royal Mca .Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, whose 
Clause } forbids the racing of llcas [ess 
than 3 years old. 

Spurred along by rolled-up newspa- 
pers. bicycle pumps and books slammed 
just behind their hindquarters, the llcas 
got off to a splendid start. One Stort- 
fordian dangled a carrot in front of his 
Ilea because it had come from a donkey. 
The winner? A l<K)-to-l shot named, 
naturally. Cassius. 

NO NEWS iS BAD NEWS 

Despite the recent announcement of J. 
Walter Kennedy, lirst-ycar lxiss of the 
National Basketball Association, that at- 
tendance around the league was up a tidy 
8'; over last season, there is no joy in 
Philadelphia, whose 76ers wound up tlie 
winter with attendance down 50' , from 
a promising early-scason start. It just 
might be that a news brownout by the 
liu/itirer and the Diiilv .Vcu v. both ow tied 
by Triangle Publications, had something 
to do with it. 

The brownout began January 21 when, 
according to the magazine Gieiiier Fhila- 
dfiphia. Jack Kiser. Daily .VfM.v sports- 
writer, was in New York towritcabouta 
game between the 76ers and the Balti- 
more Bullets, A telephone call from 
Philadelphia advised him that his paper 
would use only two paragraphs. Since 
then, two paragraphs it has been, though 
the rival Evening liulieiin has given thor- 
ough coverage to 76cr games. Then there 
was the night when an hufiiirer reporter, 
depending on his newspaper's onc-linc 
advance notice of a game (“76ers vs. 
New York. Xr.lOp.m.. Convention Hall''), 
went to the Convention Mall to cover it. 
only to discover that the teams were 
playing at the Arena, a mile away. 

The 76ers' owners stiy they are puz- 
zled. They wrote to Walter Anncnberg. 
president of Triangle, requesting an au- 
dience to find out what the team had 
done to offend him. The letter was hand- 
delivered. There was no reply. Nor will 


i: 



any reporter on the Anncnberg news- 
papers admit he knows what is behind 
the brownout. 

1 here is no plan to sell the 76ors. the 
owners declare. But another year of be- 
ing double-teamed by the Iiufiiirer and 
Daily .W'li.v may force them to suiTender, 

BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 

In V iclorv Tev Schramm was predictably 
humble, a regular plain pipe rack of an 
old country boy who just, by golly, tried 
to do his best. He said things like. "We 
sure have been lucky.’’ and “Don’t count 
yourchiekens before they hatch.’’ Artful- 
ly. he managed to look more like a Salva- 
tion Army tambourine player than man- 
ager of a National l oolball League club 
which in three months had acquired two 
of football’s finest pass catchers without 
losing a single man from its starting team. 

l irst there was the Buddy Dial deal. 
Now there is Tommy McDonald. The 
IXillas Cowboys have in these two the 
pleasant prospect of 100 pass receptions 
a season. .Add Dallas veterans I rank 
Clarke and Pettis Norman to the mixture 
and the Cowboys may have the most 
dangerous mob of receivers in football. 

I or the rights to Dial and McDonald, 
the Cowboys sacrificed their first draft 
choice (Scott Appleton, who signed 
with Houston in the American I ootball 
League, to the embarrassment of the 
Nl l.’s Pittsburgh). Kicker Sam Baker 
and Lynn Hoyem and John Meyers, re- 
serve linemen. The latter three went to 
the Philadelphia ['agles. who could use 
a punter-place kicker and have defensive 
and offensive holes in their line. 

•'We’re happy vve were able to help 
ourselves and at the same time help 
them." Schramm said piously, perhaps 
in humble recollection of some stiur 
trades of other years. To be sure, the 
Cowboys still have problems. One of the 
big ones is that it is going to be awfully 
hard for Tc\ Schramm to look like a vil- 
lage idiot the next time he goes trading. 

A J TO REMEMBER 

The .America's Cup competitors during 
the MOs Were known as J boats. They 
ranged up to 1.16 feet in length, carried 
more than a ton of canvas and towered 
to the height of a 15-story building. 
Came World War II and all the Ameri- 
can Js were scrapped, and income taxes 
and construction costs prevented the 
building of new Js. One British survivor, 
moored in the mud of the sleepy Hamble 
River, is Endeavour I. the British chal- 
lenger that all but won the cup in 1934. 

lanUnitfU 



BE SURE TO WATCH BOB HOPE ANO THE CHRTSlER THEATER, HBC-TV. FRIDAYS. 
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Silver threat among the bold. 


Don't be fooled by the cool silver paint job, Or the 
fancy bucket seats. Or the eye-catching roof treatment. 
Under it all, Chrysler’s new Silver 300 is a tiger. 

Stomp on it. It stomps back. 383 cubic inches of V-8 
torque flattens you snug in the seat. Move into a tight 
corner, you feel two tons of Chrysler stick like a leech. 
That’s a hint of what our silver threat is all about. 


When we say sports car, we mean SPORTS CAR. 
You don't have to baby this brute with the black vinyl 
top. It's a Chrysler and that means mechanical excellence 
that's backed by forty years of engineering leadership. 

Our new Silver 300 is at your Chrysler man's showroom 
right now. Go see and drive it. /’■'flOVC'l PIJ 
But don’t be surprised if it snarls. l.’l 1 1 Vl V 


Engineered better— backed better than any car in its class. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Now you can take a secretary on your business trips 

The Travel-Master is the most portable of portable dictating machines. It’s book-size, weighs 
5 pounds, won’t even crowd your attache case. Carries its own modern, permanent, recharge- 
able batteries so you can use it anywhere. The Travel-Master records on the Dictabelt record, 
unique "sound you can see," the most practical recording medium ever developed for dictation. 
Call Dictaphone today for a demonstration. You’ll find them iisted in the Yellow Pages. 


Dict aphone | 



SCORECARD ,or 


and. indeed, came nearer than any chal- 
lenger in 112 years. After Ih years /:«- 
(leavour / is being readied for her dual 
sail, across the Atlantic to Newport. R.I.. 
where, if the Newport Historical Swiety 
can raise sufficient funds, she will he pre- 
served as a proud relic. Her current own- 
er. R. S. Clement Lucas, keeps watch 
from a nearby picti-d-mer in another J 
boat which he has converted to pine- 
paneled urban living quarters. He will 
miss his elderly blue giant but wants her 
to have a more worthy resting place. 
Like l-juU-avour, Lucas has had some 
success on the water. He won a silver 
medal for Britain in the 1920 Olympics 
—for row ing. 

DELAYED ACTION 

The United States Trotting Association, 
often regarded as little more than a rec- 
ords-kceping section for the sport, has 
finally bared some teeth. It has punished 
seven harness racing drivers in what was 
described as ‘'the most drastic action 
ever taken by the USTA." 

Two drivers. Edward N. Morgan Jr. 
of C'asstown. Ohio, and Donald McKir- 
gan of Ml. Gilead. Ohio, were suspend- 
ed for five years on charges of collusion 
to win races at Scioto I>owns during 
July and August. Five others were sus- 
pended for lesser periods or fined. In 
announcing the penalties. USTA Presi- 
dent Walter Michael promised to toler- 
ate no collusion or dishonest racing. 

It would be rather peculiar if he did 
have such tolerance. What the USTA 
needs, in addition to good intent, is as 
strong a nationwide protective agency 
as flat racing has in the Thoroughbred 
Racing Protective Bureau. 

THE ALL-PURPOSE CAR 

U.S. Patent No. .LI25..'?68 is fora com- 
bined car bumper and bottle opener that 
adjusts to all si/cs of bottles and cans. 
Inventor Rafael Boiinelly believes auto- 
mobile manufacturers can Incorporate 
his design at little or no cost and without 
impairing the bumper's functions. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rusty Staub. Houston inficldcr. on 
why he preferred the rustic camp al Co- 
coa. Fla. to the old base in Apache Junc- 
tion. Ariz.: ‘"No rattlesnakes." 

• Floyd Patterson, on Cassius C'lay as a 
lighter rather than a preacher: "Clay is 
a very, very smart fighter. He fought 
Liston much better than I did." end 
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Are you 

tired of being the 
first in your 
foursome 


(to play your second shot)? 


Then get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot. it's the quickest way to get maxi- 
mum distance between you and) our shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energ)- 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose hut your bogeys. 

Sold ihrcKigh golf profntional thops only. 



GLASTRON 
GIVES YOU 
PROVEN 




quality 
performance 
safety 


M you’r« the taslidioui type, 
kindly go out ond lest ride o 
ClOilron. We think il only titling 
and prope> thal you personally dis- 
cover (he super stobilily ond <ea(he>- 
soll performance of Glosiron's exclu- 
sive Aqua-liftft hull. II olso would be to 
your benefit (ours, loo) lo compare Ihe 
built-in quality of a Gloilron with any olhet 
fiberglass bool. From bow lo stern, port to 
starboard, we don't think you con get more 
for your money. We try owfully hard to 
build Ihe best, ond we build 16 models 
from a l4-fool sports job lo o 23-foot 
sports fisherman. Anyone for □ brochure? 




r *......- THE TWO-MINUTE 


EXPLOSION 


With quick bursts of scoring, UCLA startled Kan- 
sas State and Duke, stayed unbeaten and won the 
national basketball title by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



T here is a certain mystical something about the UCLA 
basketball (earn that defies calculation. The Bruins go 
for long spells at a lime looking mortal and vulnerable and 
capable of inspiring sympathy. Then they put you under 
\silh such thorough execution that a witness has to look 
twice to be sure that innocent-kx)king truck was really the 
one. UC LA coaches call it “the two-minute explosion.” 
this mystical somclhirg-or-oihcr. and since it is not an 
eclipse of the moon, only of an opponent, they cannot pre- 
dict when it will iKcur. Only that it will wcur. Fvcntually. 
They hope. 

Last week in Kansas City, a town unequipped for too 
much excitement. 10.000 people at the Municipal Audi- 
torium were permitted the treat of watching UCLA's iwo- 
minuto explosion explode on consecutive nights. In each 
case the explosion was extended a few seconds, but the 
time was put to good use and the practical result was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying— for UCl.A. The Bruins beat Kans;is 
State, a good team. 90-84 and beat Duke, a better team. 
98 83 and won the national championship. 

Anybody unromanlic enough to believe UCLA could 
not linish 30 games undefeated, with undersized, unim- 
pressive-looking players and a coach. John Wooden, who 
docs not smoke, drink or recruit very much, deserved to l->c 
kept awake by UCLA insurgents yelling. "We're No. I,” 
down Baltimore Street until morning — and to see "We Try 
Harder” buttons (the ones UCLA rooters obtained from 
a second-rated auto-rental agency ) in any sleep he did gel. 

But about the two-minute explosion'', in the semifinal 
on Lriday night, after Duke had taken Michigan 91-80 in 
such a tour dc force that not one of the 600 convening mem- 
bers of the National Association of Basketball Coaches 
dared Ive unimpressed. UCLA bumped around with Kansas 
Slate and was behind 75-70 with seven minutes to play. 
There followed a llurry of hands ("Dix's UCLA have quick 
hands?" said one coach. "Arc there Mexicans in El Paso?”) 
and feet ("You run with UCL.A and you die." said an- 
other). Two-minutcs-plus later UCLA was ahead 81 75. 
Permanently ahead. 

On ihe final night, in a match that promised to be a 
dandy but proved to be a dry throat for Duke. UCl.A 
trailed .30 27 midway in the first half. In two minutes and 
30 seconds the Bruins scored 16 straight points, the Blue 
Devils agonized, and when the score reached 43-30 there 
was no doubt in which direction i/iiit game was heading. 

No one with half a superstition was willing to believe it 
wassosimple, ofeourve. and omen for omen UCl.A people 
slack up with anybody. What immediately precipitated the 
I l-point rush on Kans;is Stale, for c.xample. was the stra- 
tegic arrival of four L Cl A cheerleaders just at the moment 


Oufjompmg Jeff Mullins for the ball. Kenny Washington exemplifies 
UCLA's success tn controlling rebounds against taller Duke team. 
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THE EXPLOSION 


a Kansas Stale shot Nvas heading for the 
basket. The cheerleaders' plane had been 
delayed by a snowstorm. Hollyv-ood 
smiles still intact but fro/en on, they 
skipped into the arena. There was a 
mighty cheer. The Kansas State shot 
whirled uncertainly inside the basket and 
popped out. 

Duke. No, 30 in UC'l.A’s magnificent 
prcK'cssion. had then to face this kind 
of lineup: John Wooden's daughter 
Nan's 30th birthday ("Oh. that's a sure 
thing," cooed Publicist Vic Kelley). 
Nell Wooden's lucky acorns, her hus- 
band's collection of lucky pats and tics, 
and assistant Jerry Norman's 13-year- 
old lucky road suit. "Since we don't need 
it anymore." sniffed Jerry's wife, June, 
looking pained at her husband's style 
lag. "we are going to burn that suit." 
Jerry's father. Arthur Norman, stiid all 
the other accessories were really unneccs- 
stiry. because it had come to him in a 
dream last Deccnil^cr that UCl.A was 
going to go undefeated and win the na- 
tional championship. 

No one else quite shared Mr. Nor- 
man's serenity, however, and on the 
morning of the Duke game. Wooden 
stil in front of his orange wedges, oat- 
meal and sweet roll at the Hotel Muchle- 
bach and said he had slept barely three 
hours. "Nell fell asleep about 2." he 
said, "and I was on my own until about 
4, thinking about Duke." VVooden is a 
man so straightforward as to make you 
blush, and he is devoted to the outland- 
ish proposition that character really is 
more important than winning. 

This has not been an easy team for 
Wooden to coach, but through skins 
thick and thin he has stuck with his 
fisc starters and is proud of the reward. 
"Lately." he siiid. "we have not been 
going well, but somehow wc keep our 
poise and get out of the jams we get 
ourselves into. Now we have to do it 
one more lime. " 

Duke had c-spenenced immediate dis- 
comfort in Kansas C ity. The chartered 
plane carrying 90— the team, cheer- 
leaders and guests slid off the landing 
strip at the Kansas C'ily airport and al- 
most nosed tivor. The Kanuix Ciiy Star 
kept referring to the Blue Devils as the 
"Tar Heels." The hotel neglected to ob- 
tain the 7-foot beds Coach Vic Bubas 
had ordered for his 6-foot- 10 boys. Hack 
Tison and Jay Buckley (7-foot beds 
would not fit in most Kansas City hotel 
rooms, anyway). When the Devils went 


to practice at the auditorium their dress- 
ing room was being painted. 

Duke first had to gel by Big Ten 
champion Michigan. The Blue Devils 
prepared for Michigan "like it was the 
Normandy invasion." said Assistant 
Coach Bucky Waters. Michigan had 
beaten Duke by 16 points at Ann .\rbor 
in December, and Buckley was reminded 
how he had been outrebounded 18-2 by 
Bill Biintiii, Buckley later was called the 
team's "weak link" by a Charlotte 
sportswriter and the Blue Devils had 
taken to calling him "(.ink." Properly 
incensed, he had become a tiger. 

"Wc smashed them on the boards at 
Ann .•\rbor." .said Michigan Coach Dave 
Sirack. "We will have to resmash them." 
Despite this amiahlc suggestion. Michi- 
gan was unable to smash Buckley and 
Tison again. Duke got good outside 
shooting from Buzzy Harrison and Den- 
ny Ferguson, made half as many errors 
and wound up with an equal number 
of rebounds. Captain Jeff Mullins was. 
as usual, the steadying hand, and Tiger 
Buckley, curling around Bimlin like he 
was a lamppost, scored 25 points. Mich- 
igan star Cazzie Russell was given pain- 
killer for his damaged and swollen right 
ankle and he scored 31. but obviously 


he was not the typically reckless Cazzie. 

Meanwhile UCl.A did as expected 
with the K-Slaie zone, but under eon- 
siderablc duress. Wall Haz/ard split it 
on drives and passes to the flanks, from 
where Keith Erickson hit for 28 points 

only a point less than the number 
scored by Stale's suixirb W iilic Murrell. 
"Any time one of our men can be a 
point away from Murrell we're all right." 
siiid Wooden. Not all right, ominously, 
had been the play of Center Fred Slaugh- 
ter (Kansiis is his home and he could 
not quite get used to being back before 
home folks). Jack Hirsch and Cmard 
flail Cloodrich. Hazzard's shooting 
mate, were still missing. UCl A llubbcd 
half a dozen layups trying to pierce the 
zone, and there was fraternal conjecture 
in downtown hotel lobbies that the Duke 
coach might try a zone. too. 

Not a chance. "Now is not the time 
10 be changing." said Vic Bubas in his 
hotel suite at the Continental. Me s;it 
relaxed on the sofa after three hours of 
trying to ligurc out what makes L C'l.A 
lick so fast — or rather, how to slop 
UCLA from ticking so fast. Daughter 
Sandy came in with a poster: "Ruin the 
Bruins." The i ran into the n. so that it 
looked like "Run the Bruins.” "\ou'd 



IX 


btfUcr iloi ihiU i. honey." >aid Biibas. 

He uirned lo Ducky Waters. "I think 
\sc can heal their press." he said, “aiul 
Cni not so sure we can't run with them." 
Waters s;iid that Mullins had figured 
that out for himself and had gone down 
to the deserted auditorium that morning 
and taken practice shots for 25 minutes. 

The match was so attractive — big. re- 
sourceful Huke of the l ast against not- 
so-hig. resourceful and unbeaten UC'L V 
of the West, smackdab in the middle of 
the country — that scalpers asked for 
and rcceised three times the face value 
of tickets by game time. But the record 
crowd of 1().X64 did not include the 50 
tickets one man siiid were stolen from 
him. An NC.AA otVicial immediately 
wanted lo know how the man could buy 
50 tickets when UCT.A and Duke were 
allotted only 250 apiece. Abashed, the 
man admitted they had not been stolen 
at all. that he never had them, and that 
he was just loo embarrassed to tell his 
50 friends that he had struck out. 

The championship game stal led brisk- 
ly and for a time it appeared Duke in- 
deed could beat the UCLA press. Quick- 
ly downcourt on the break, Bii7zy Harri- 
son (lipped lo Buckley, who curled in 
a held goal around Erickson, much as 
he had done with Huntin. Duke was out. 
2-0. A full-length pass over the press got 
another for Duke, and before too long 
W'ooden replaced Slaughter with a soph- 
omore, Doug McIntosh. Soon after, an- 
other sophomore. Kenny Washington, 
appeared in the normally pat UCLA 
lineup. Both boys had done well against 
K-Statc. and now. subtly, they were 
making their presence known to Duke. 

W'hal makes Wooden's Bruins super 
— it is a word now safe lo use in their be- 
half— is not supersinion, despite all those 
dreams and acorns. W hat makes UCL A 
super is the deadly art of scif-defonsc 
Wooden teaches, and you cannot imag- 
ine how olTensivc defense can be until 
you have seen UCL.A's busters gang up 
on the backboard or on some taller 
team. Like Kansas State. And like Duke. 

UCT.A presses and UCL.A converts — 
a stolen pass into a basket, a rebound, 
clearance and fast break into a basket, 
etc.— and the si/e disadvantage UCLA 
always faces is. always, negligible. "How 
do you look at Duke?" Johnny W'ooden 
was asked. "Up." he said. But despite 
Buckley and Tison and their tlve-ineh 
advantage over any single I C'LA player, 
the height difference was a paper differ- 


ence. I (T.A attacks not singly but in 
swarms, like mosquitoes. 

On offense. W ooden kept his post man 
high, drawing Buckley out and clearing 
the middle for the drives of Walt Haz/- 
ard (vt'f cuivrt and (lail Goodrich. 
Goodrich, the lithe left-hander, got 27 
points, his first up-to-par game (he is 
L'Cl .\'s leading scorer) since the tour- 
nament began three weeks ago. 

On defense. UCLA negated Duke's 
superior height by making it miserable 
for Tison in (he high post. Pressed by 
Keith Erickson, Hirschand the amazing 
sophomores Washington and McIntosh 
— fspt'cUilly the sophomores — the com- 
bination of Tison to Buckley could not 
gel going. Even Mullins, though scoring 
22 points, did not pass well and seemed 
powerless to assist. Buckley scored IX 
points but got only nine rebounds, and 
Tison got only one, compared with Mc- 
Intosh's II and Washington's 12. 

Most amazing was Kenny Washing- 
ton. the Negro boy who traveled 2.440 
miles in the back scat of a Circyhound 
bus from Beaufort. S.C. just to get a 
chance lo play for John Wooden. Wash- 
ington. who is so shy that Wooden fre- 
quently chucks his chin to keep his head 
up. couldn't put the ball in the Pacific 


Ocean his freshman year. "I shot funny, 
kind of from behind my head." he says. 
"Coach Wooden changed that." But 
Kenny is an astounding leaper and he 
possesses the fast hands Wooden re- 
quires. So he practiced 10 hours a day 
last summer. He also decided, after two 
trips home in the back of the Greyhound, 
that his favorite spot on the Lfl A bus 
wtiuki be right up in front. 

The most accurate man in the game. 
Washington hit II of 16 against Duke 
and scored 26 points. Typically, little 
I C'LA outrebounded big Duke 43 35. 
and as Duke came undone during the 
two-minuic explosion, the mistakes K‘- 
gan to pile up. In the end. the Blue IX'vils 
committed 29 errors, a season's supply, 
and more often than not had the wrong 
men with the ball in the wrong places, 
fhat is the kind of team UCl.A is. 

In the dressing room, privately. Coach 
of the Year Wooden told his Bruins. 
"I am immensely proud of you. You're 
really the best. You've proved it. Now. 
don't let it change you. You are cham- 
pions and you must act like champions. 
You met some people going up to the 
top. You will meet the same people go- 
ing down." And that is the kind of man 
John Wooden is. end 
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IT WAS SNAKEBITE DAY AT SEBRING 


Carroll Shelby's Ford Cobras could not catch the prototype Perraris, but In their own Grand Touring class 
they put fangs deep into rival Ferrari QTs and helped refurbish Sebring's fading glamour by HUGH WHALL 


B efore the radical events of last week. 

Sebring had seemed to be losing 
its old /ip. This most glamorous of 
American sports car races still attracted 
tanned and glittering specimens of Jet 
society; Connecticut bankers and Chi- 
cago industrialists and Texas oilmen still 
made the spring pilgrimage to see the 
world's fanciest sports racers through 
12 exhausting hours of competition. But 
the glamour was fading, the rosy mist 
enveloping Sebring's flat and ugly race- 
course fast disappearing. What had been 
a lively wrangle among big Jaguars, 
Maseratis. Aston Martins and Ferraris 
was now u monotonous yearly blitz by 


the crimson Italian I'erraris. The drivers 
had changed. Porfirio Rubirosa. once 
to be seen here in Ferraris, had sought 
other playgrounds. Death or rctircmem 
had removed such exuberant spirits as 
the Marquis do Portago and Mike Haw- 
thorn. Stirling Moss and Carroll Shelby. 

Missing, most of all. was any .sort of 
real American challenge. Oh. Chev rolct's 
Corvettes made a few abortive runs, and 
last year the new Ford-engined Cobras 
had a moment of glory before breaking 
down. But Sebring was still a case of 
Americans paying homage to the cars 
of other countrie.s. 

Fast week, however. Sebring hummed 


with a new excitement. .A crippled-up 
Texan- the s;unc lean and siilty Carroll 
Shelby who used to star as a driver in 
Ferraris and Aston Martins- hopped 
out of a wheelchair and onto crutches 
and throughout that long day's journey 
into the Florida night watched with glee 
as his Cobras blew their rival lerraris 
just about all the way back to Maran- 
cllo. 

l et it be Siiid at once that Cobras did 
not capture the overall prize. That went 
to a Ferrari driven by a tall, cool Fng- 
lishman named Mike Parkes and a bai- 
ilc-scarrcd old Italian. Umberto Magli- 
oli, who had all but vanished from the 


Smakmg along Sabring straight, tha top Cobra, a tastback coupe anvan by Bob Holbarl and Oava MacDonald. Hashes to Grand Touring 




news ;ificr taking the last i’an-Anicri- 
can dash in Mexico nearly It) years ago. 
Ail honor to Parkes and Maglioli for 
covering a record niinilTcr of laps in the 
12 hours {2I4>; to the drivers of two 
other factory Perraris for placing second 
and third: and to V.n/o f errari himself 
for producing the best sports racers of 
his long career. 

But it must also be said that Perrari 
had virtually no competition for these 
so-called prototype racers, vv hich are the- 
oretically the forerunners of passenger 
cars and of which no more than one 
need lx: built to qualify for international 
racing, l-ight such I erraris raced, and 
the overall win had been conceded to 
them in advance. 

But there were other large prizes to 
be won at Sebring, and in the race for 
the one that matters most the world 
championship for the biggest, fastest 
Grand Touring machines (of which l(K) 
must be built) -I erraris were drubbed 
by Cobras. A fastback coupe model 
driven by the cigar-smoking Pcnnsvl- 


vania veteran, Bob Moibcrt. and a young 
California charger. Have MacDonald, 
came snarling in behind the prototype 
Icrraris in fourth place. Cobra road- 
sters were fifth and sixth, and if still an- 
other Cobra, shared by Dan Ournc) and 
Bob Johnson, had not cracked up with 
an hour to go. it would have been third, 
smack in among the top I erraris, 

This means that Cobras now lead 
f erraris after two CiT championship 
races- the first was won by I'errari at 
Daytona — and if the California-based 
cars keep Hying at subsequent point 
races, like the one at Le Mans, they will 
have stripped from l errari a cherished ti- 
tle. Until Saturday. GT I erraris were as 
unbeatable in endurance races as their 
sister prototypes. No fewer than live 
were entered at Sebring. and the highest 
finislter wi»s seventh. 

.As 66 cars lined up for the 10 a.m. 
start under a punishing sun last Satur- 
day. nobody really expected the Cobras 
to do so well. Nobody but Shelby, that 
is. "I don't give a damn about the pro- 


tolv pcs." he said, "rm going to beat the 
GTs." The general feeling, however, was 
that the Cobras would not survive 12 
hours on a course that tortures brakes 
and gearboxes as no other in the world. 

bans of the smaller stuff ogled sleek 
new Porsche 904 coupes, Volvos, Sprites, 
Triumphs and MCis and such, and there 
were those who looked for American 
exploits iHU from the Cobras hut from 
assorted Chcvroleis. It is mystifying how 
much hairy Chevy racing machinery 
trickles out of Detroit, considering Cicn- 
eral Motors' no-racing policy. There at 
Sebring were three superlighi Corvette 
Grand Sport racers, weighing hundreds 
of pounds less and punching out maybe 
100 more horsepower than normal Cor- 
vette racers. There also was a Chevy- 
engined Lola, which Driver Augic Pabsi 
seiiously talked up as an equal to the 
l errari prototv|X‘s. fcxeept for a rousing 
lirst-lap dash to lead the pack by Roger 
Penske in a Grand Sport, however, the 
Chevys showed nothing in the race. 

People in the F errari pits were relaxed 
, o„U,u..-J 


victory. Resting gimpy knee in wheelchair. Cobra Builder Carroll Shelby grins beneath floppy cowboy hat to show his delight in cars' performances. 
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£yes intent on llte rest/. Italy's Umberto MaghoH races winning Ferrari, which he shared with Ferrari Engineer Mike Parkes of Britain. 


iind complacent. None was more confi- 
dent than John Surtees, the balding, 
deadly-serious little Hrilon who once 
won a flock of world motorcycle racing 
championships. ‘•\Vc”vc had a spot of 
handling trouble and some engine difli- 
culty." he said unworriedly. Me had no 
reason to be alarmed. Despite these de- 
ficiencies he had. in a new four-liter pro- 
totype. slashed more than seven seconds 
from the previous racing-lap record of 
three minutes 11,4 seconds and was 
heavily favored to repeat his 1963 Se- 
bring victory. 

Obviously, the wisest spectators were 
those who had invested SlOO to Ive in 
shaded bo.xcs above the pits and have 
access to food and drink in a neighbor- 
ing tent. They could at least experience 
the b'errari runaway in comfort. Out on 
the course— 5-2 miles of airport runway 
and connecting roads— the temperature 
was climbing to 100°. 

Then the flag fell, and lead-off drivers 
dashed across the track to their cars for 
that merry traffic jam called a l.c Mans 
start. Racing in close quarters, they 
swung through three fast t>cnds marked 
out by yellow pylons on the runway 
concrete, and then swooped onto the 
road section, negotiating the kink called 
the r.sses. a hairpin bend and the hard 
right- and left-hand corners of Webster 
Turn before mov ing back onto concrete, 
past the derelict World War 11 flying 
boxcars that have come to syniboli/c the 


Sebring course, and down two long 
straights to the pits again. 

bour l errari prototypes soon outdis- 
tanced the field, and that was to be ex- 
pected. Four Cobras soon popped up 
among the 10 leaders, and that, too, was 
not surprising. They had been faster 
than the Ferrari GTs in qualifying heats, 
but they would surely not have the stam- 
ina to hang in there. 

But a funny thing was happening as 
the hours passed. The Cobras were not 
breaking. They kept thundering along, 
their concrete-shaking detonations con- 
trasting with the I-'erraris' high-pitched 
wail. 

Indeed, the Ferraris were proving that 
not even a Ferrari is perfect. Pedro Rod- 
rigue/' prototype was gimpy from the 
first and after 3*/2 hours was out, Gra- 
ham Hill's, which occasionally seized 
the lead from Surtees', finally developed 
internal trouble of a permanent nature 
and failed near the end. The Surtees car. 
co-driven by Italy's Lorenzo Bandini. 
was robbed of certain victory by some 
exasperating little defect in the electrical 
system that winked the taillights off and 
took too much time to repair. 

Of the leading factory-backed Cobras, 
none failed mechanically- thus making 
American history— and it took an old- 
fashioned wreck to bringdown the Gur- 
ney car. With but an hour to go and co- 
driver Bob Johnson at the wheel, it came 
up fast behind a limping Alfa Romeo in 


front of the pits. The Cobra smacked 
into the Alfa and spun into a pit. kniKk- 
ing down a mechiinic. The .Alfa caught 
lire, necessitating some quick rescue ac- 
tion to bail out the driver. The accident 
gave Johnson no more than a hanged-up 
eye. the mechanic a fright — and Ferrari 
third place, the position the scnsittional 
Gurney Cobra seemed sure to take. 

Parkes. taking the last shift in the 
winning car. which had been moving 
easily with the top flight all day. cruised 
in for the checkered flag a lap ahead of 
Nino Vaccarella and I odovico Scarli- 
otii's prototype, with the Surtees car 
third. 

"The only trouble we had." said 
Parkes offhandedly, as though he were 
talking about a button that had popped 
off his neat blue blazer, "was when the 
spare wheel fell out of the car and we 
had to pick it up." 

Shelby was somewhat more demon- 
strative. Swinging along on crutches 
and grinning as if his kneecap shattered 
in an old racing accident— didn't hurl at 
all, he crowed, "l errari's racing days 
are over." 

Well, not over, perhaps, but at last 
the old man has some comtvetition and 
Sebring has regained a lot of the old 
pizazz. END 

Awaiting the start. Ferrari Driver Jean Guichet. 
French racing champion, receives a "bonne 
chance" from Pans Model Vivianne Beste. 
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O n a cold, clear ni^jhi immediately aft- 
er the New Hampshire primary 
election Governor John King stood in 
the enclosure of the Rockingham Park 
racetrack at Salem and became the first 
legal purchaser of a state lottery ticket 
in the L'.S. since 1X92. The second ticket 
was sold to another New Hampshire 
dignitary. Laurence Pickett, a seasoned 
law maker from Keene, w hose loitg years 
of trying to persuade the legislature to 
pass the lottery hill liad at last culminat- 
ed in this moment of triumph. Then the 
ticket-disjiensing machines vvere thrown 
open to the public. In the first seven day.s 
of operation, before the machines had 
been installed in liquor stores in New 
Hampshire — the only places, except for 
the three tracks in the state, w here tickets 
can be sold 20,IXXf tickets vvere bought 
by citi/ens seeking a share in several mil- 
lion dollars in prizes to be distributed 
next September. 

The actual operation of buying a tick- 
et was a little anliclimaclic, Ciovcnior 
King paid S.L The transaction was re- 
corded on a device slightly larger than 
an electric typewriter, equipped with a 
telephonclike dial. The Ciovernor's name 
and address were written on a small slip 
of paper, called “an acknow ledgment of 
purchase.” Then a lever was pulled, and 
the acknowledgment emerged from the 
machine, while the actual ticket — No 
000(X)l — bearing the Ciovernor's name 
and address, remained inside. 

A ptirtly. dignilied mdividuul. Repre- 
sentative Picket! announced that he was 
making out his ticket to the Cirand Ifx- 
alied Ruler of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of 1 Iks. for the benefu of 
the KIks foundation. Ciovernor King 
said that his w innings, if any. would also 
be given to chanty. But the thousands 
who followed them were motivated by 
no such lofty impulses. They wanted the 
money. 

While most of the H.S. was following 
Ambassador Lodge's stunning write-in 
victory in the New Hampshire presiden- 
tial preferenee primary, in that state there 
was no less iiitercsl in the outcome of a 
special referendum approving or disap- 
proving the sweepstakes. The circum- 
stances were a little unusual, for the 
sweepstakes were actually already a part 
of the state government. A commis- 
sion, headed by a good-natured ex-F'BI 
man. Ldward Powers, was busily operat- 


GAMBLING FOR THE 
YANKEE DOLLAR 


National interest in the New Hampshire primary was focused on 
Henry Cabot Lodge, but in the Granite State the great question 
concerned the state s new lottery law by ROBERT CANTWELL 



AN EX-PBI MAN. DIRECTOR POWERS VIEWS ILLEGAL MAIL ORDERS FOR TICKETS 
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ing in a cheerful, \vell-lighied. foiir- 
rooni olTice on ihe third floor of the neu 
State House Annex in Concord and 
making careful plans for the future. The 
voters were called upon only to decide 
if they wanted the lottery in their re- 
spective towns. The commission intend- 
ed to determine the winners of the lot- 
tery by means of u new Thoroughbred 
race, the New Hampshire Sweepstakes 
(3-year-olds, a mile and three-six- 
teenths), to be run for the first time at 
Rockingham Park on the afternoon of 
September 12, for a purse of about 
S150.000. of which the Sweepstakes 
Commission would put up SK)0.000. 

But while thus established in plans — 
and partly on paper — the commission 
was frustrated because no tickets could 
be sold until after the primary. Among 
many other clauses, the bill that Pick- 
ett had drafted provided for a special 
ballot to be included in the primary: 
"Shull sweepstakes tickets be sold in this 
city or town?" There was no question 
but (hat enough towns would authorize 
their sale to permit operations to start. 
The question was one of popular sup- 
port. The commission would need en- 
thusiasm to succeed, and a close vote 
might be ruinous. Nothing was ruined. 

The commission’s plan of operation 
is to sell tickets, all at S3, until August 
29. when the sale will be ended, in order 
to allow lime for drawings before the 
race. The names of the horses will be 
placed in a small, rotating drum. The 
sweepstakes tickets will be placed in big. 
electrically driven drums. 333.333 tickets 
in each drum, or SI million worth of 
tickets in each. A ticket bearing the 
name of a horse will be drawn from tlie 
small drum. A sweepstakes ticket bear- 
ing the name and address of a purchaser 
of a ticket will be drawn from a big 
drum, and this ticket will be assigned 
to the name of the horse that has been 
drawn. Then another ticket bearing the 
name and address of a purchaser will 
be drawn from the second drum and 
assigned to the same horse. The prticesx 
will be repealed, with each horse being 
assigned a purchaser's name for every 
million dollars’ worth of tickets. If two 
million tickets have been sold, or S6 mil- 
lion worth, there will be six big drums 
and six tickets on each horse. If three 
niillion tickets are sold, or S9 million, 
there will be nine tickets for each horse. 


The commission expects 250 to 300 
horses to be nominated in the first days, 
but since fees rise steeply as the race 
approaches, probably there will be no 
more than 1 5 entries. 

The prizes are big. I'ach person hold- 
ing a ticket on the winning horse will get 
SI00,(X)0. Second place will be worth 
S50.000. third S25.(XK). Thus, if the lot- 
tery takes in S9 million, nine persons can 
win SIOO.OCK), nine more S50.000 and 
nine 525.000. There will be another 100 
winners (approximately), representing 
the holders of tickets on other horses in 
the race, and these will collect a little 
over 59.000 apiece. Another 2.565 ticket 
holders, those who drew horses that were 
nominated for the race but did not run 
in it, will each collect a little over 5500. 

The commission bought 200 ticket- 
dispensing machines (for 5200 each) and 
contracted with the Merchants National 
Bank of Manchester to prepare and stow 
away two million tickets, pending the 
outcome of the primary. It might not 
appear difilcult for 200 strategically 
placed dispensing machines to sell three 
million 53 lottery tickets in five months, 
which is (he figure the commission most 
often mentioned. The sale of Irish Sweep- 
stakes tickets in New York is estimated 
to reach 512 million a year without the 
aid of mechanical devices. And on a 
single day the bettors at Santa Anita or 
Aqueduct may put 55 million into the 
mutuci machines. But there is a remark- 
able clause in the law. Section 284:2 1 -h 
specifies that tickets can be sold only 
w iihin thcenclosurcol'a racetrack "w here 
there is held a race or race meet ... or 
in state liquor stores." 

There are only two small harness 
tracks, in addition to the big track at 
Rockingham Park, which in itself is not 
large by the standards of Aqueduct or 
Laurel. And there arc only 49 liquor 
stores, most of them located in remote 
country along the borders of Quebec. 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Maine, 
where potential liquor buyers come into 
the state to take advantage of the fact 
that New Hampshire has no sales tax 
and liquor prices are low, 

The point, as the commission saw it 
immediately, was that if its machines 
worked every day, they would have to 
sell 700 tickets a week to sell three mil- 
lion tickets, take in 59 million and clear 
around 54 million in revenue. But the 


machines would operate only when the 
liquor stores were open for business and 
during race meets. 145 days in all. It was 
an ca.sy calculation that the machines 
would have to sell one ticket every live 
minutes or so in order to total three mil- 
lion. So. while the gloomy Cioldwater 
supporters vxere stepping over television 
cables in their headquarters on Main 
Street in Concord and the Lodge siip- 
poriei's were demonstrating well-bred 
satisfaction in their headquarters at the 
Highway Motel. olTicials and common 
people concerned with the lottery were 
worrying about how many sales outlets 
the lottery would have. 

There arc 302 towns and wards that 
are voting units in New Hampshire. With 
but 49 liquor stores, it would appear that 
for most towns the question was aca- 
demic. h was not, however — far from it. 
Even if a community refused to permit 
sweepstakes tickets to be sold in its liquor 
store, it would nevertheless share in the 
money derived from the lottery, since the 
money is to be used for education ex- 
clusively. and is to be paid out equally 
for all New Hampshire’s 1 26,0(X} school- 
children. 

The university town of Durham voted 
No to the sjilc of sweepstakes tiekcls 
there — 51 1 to 440. So did Hollis (333 to 
248) and Canterbury (104 to 85). but 
only half a dozen other towns came out 
against the sweepstakes, as opposed to 
nearly 300 in favor. When the votes were 
finally tabulated, the total was 114.987 
in favor and only 3 1 ,327 opposed. Ev- 
ery town that had a liquor store voted 
Yes— to the commission's enormous re- 
lief. 

The town of Salem, where Rtvking- 
ham Park is kveated. endorsed the meas- 
ure by a vote of 3.080 to 757. and the 
machines were hurried lo the track for 
the opening of the harness race season. 
I or the first time in 72 years a stale lot- 
tery existed in the L'.S. 

The biggest and the most durable lot- 
tery in the past was the Louisiana l.oi- 
tery. which started in 1869 and was pul 
out of business by postal regulations dur- 
ing Grover Cleveland’s administration. 
It was not stale-run then, but owned by 
an obscure capitalist named John Morris 
of New York, who paid the Slate of 
Louisiana 540,000 a year for his 25-year 
franchise- The Louisiana Lottery did a 
business of about 530.000 a day: half of 


LOTTERY 


all the mail at the Nc\^ Orleans post 
oHicc \vas concerned ssith the lottery. 
Orav^ings were held on the second Tues- 
day of each month at the old St. Charles 
Theatie and were conducted with elab- 
orate ceremony. (Icneral Juba) Karly 
drawing the tickets frtmi the little wheel 
and Cieneral I’ieire Ciiislav Touiant 
Beauregard those from the big wheel. 
There were also daily drawings in ISO 
retail lottery shops which dabbled in in- 
surance as a sideline. The stock of the 
conipany. which sold for Si5 a share in 
1X79. \sent for SI. 200 a decade later, 
earnings amounted to SI.1 million a year 
and the lottery virtually controlled the 
slate. When it was put out of business 
by Congress, with laws that remain on 
the books, the Louisiana Lottery con- 
tinued to operate for several years from 
Honduras, but it dwindled steadily and 
linally closed up shop. 

hver since the sweepstakes bill passed, 
the ortices of Gosernor King and the 
Sweepstakes Commission ha\c been 
flooded with thousands of letters from 
people trying to buy tickets. The money 
is returned; no tickets can be purchased 
through the mail. The prize money will 
be paid to the indi\iduals whose names 
are on the w inning tickets. These tickets. 
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however, cannot be sent out of New 
Hampshire— that would be a violation 
of the postal laws— which is why the 
name and address remain in the ticket- 
dispensing machines. Nor can the win- 
ner's money be sent through the mails. 
He can come to Concord to collect, or 
his winnings can be telegraphed to him 
or sent by a bank credit. 

The morning after his victory Direc- 
tor Powers sat in his oflicc. surrounded 
by cartons of newly opened ticket ma- 
chines. and recognized that he had sud- 
denly been catapulted into a powerful 
position in U.S. racing. This year there 
will be only one race and one distribu- 
tion of prizes. But ne\i year there will 
lx; two — one a big race at the opening of 
the season in the spring, and the other 
the second running of the New Hamp- 
shire Sweepstakes in September. Because 
of the public attention that will be con- 
centrated on the winner of the sweep- 
stakes and the size of the purses, the 
commissioners believe that the fall race, 
coming after the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and the Belmont, will attract 
the tinesi racehorses in the world. 

When Director Powers was in charge 
of the Boston otlice of the FBI he was 
credited with having broken the Brinks 
robbery case, and Specs O'Keefe, the 
leader of the robbery, was asked what he 
thought of I’owers. Gloomily, or perhaps 
enviously. Specs srtid. "Powers is the 
All-American boy." Since Powers ap- 
pears to be 20 years younger than his 
50 years, plays golf in the 70s. is married 
to a beautiful wife (a former Miss Cape 
Cod > and has three handsome children, 
a nice home, a friendly, casual manner, 
an acute imcihgcnce and a background 
of p^ofcs^ional experience that has not 
made him cynical or calculating, it ap- 
pears that Specs is right. 

Son of a Chicago detective. Poweis 
was working as the 20-ycar-old manager 
of an A P grocery when he won a 
scholarship to I.awrcnce College in Wis- 
consin. He graduated cum lamlc a mem- 
ber of Phi Bela Kappa and the basket- 
ball team, and he was breezing along to 
a fine career w iih an insurance conipany 
in Detroit when a fnend persuaded him 
to lake the cxaminalion for the I BL He 
passed and was a supervisor in the bu- 
reau headquarters in Washington while 
he took law courses, live nights a week, 
at Georgetown Lniversity. He was also 
married, his w ife hav ingcome from I lyan- 
nis to work as a secretary in the bureau. 


Powers says that much of his work was 
adminisiralivc, and in succession he was 
in charge of the oflices at Albany. Mi- 
ami. Boston. New >ork. Indianapolis. 
Baltimore. Pittsburgh. Minneapolis and 
Boston again. 

W ith all this professional background, 
however. Powers is slightly self-conscious 
about his inexperience at racetracks, He 
likes to mention former agents of the 1 Bi 
who are now active in racing, raising 
images in your mind of hank presidents 
who arc embarrassed about their slow- 
ness in making change. He also admits. 
■■I'm a S2 bettor," These days his work 
takes him often into the company of 
veterans like Lou Smith, the picturesque 
general manager of Rixkingham Park, 
and the members of raeing commissions 
who can remember the details of long- 
forgotten races in the way he remembers 
the trial of II Comnninist leaders for 
conspiracy, in which he was supervisor 
of the Government's case for the I BL 
Powers makes a point of knowing noth- 
ing about horse racing. Oh. he acquired 
a little knowledge when he was in charge 
of the oflice at Miami, but that was in 
the course of his work. There was. forex- 
ample. the melodramatic case of Jockeys 
Ted .Atkinson and C’onn McCreary, 
whose lives were ihrenlcncd to force 
them to throw races. They cooperated 
with the FBI to trap the culprits. 

Powers siiys that the New Hampshire 
endorsement was a vote against the hv- 
pwrisy and the double-standard con- 
fusion in public attitudes toward gam- 
bling, In the lounge of the E Iks Club, 
three blocks away from the Sweepstakes 
Commission ofltce. Kepresentative Pick- 
ett wasa good deal more eloquent. "! am 
certain." he said, "that we arc on the 
threshold of a new economy which will 
make our state even more inviting than 
it has been to retired people, to people 
who like our variety of climate"— and 
here he gestured beyond the empty chairs 
to the 14-inch snowfall which, coming 
down on Primary Day. >omcwhat re- 
duced the total vote— "to industry, to 
agriculture and to other phases of oui 
economic life." 

Cilowing with enthusiasm, his voice 
vibrating with old-fashioned ekKulion- 
ary eloquence, he made you think of 
SV . C. Fields. He was. in fact, a song-and- 
dance man in vaudeville and loured the 
country in a road company of Vu. So. 
Sanette Iscforc he became mayor of 
Keene. Now he reminisced about his 





“We fight weight all the 
time. Knock a pound off 
my car and I’ll drive it 
faster, stop it quicker, 
corner it better, and use 
less of my fuel. ”oan gurn! , 


Dan Gurney, one of our great 
Grand Pnx drivers, calls this 
aluminum's 'cumulative ef- 
fect.' When you reduce the 
weight of one part of a car. say 
the radiator, you set up a 
chain reaction which spreads 
through the machine, The 
power-to-weight ratio is im- 
proved. brakes have an easier 
time of it, handling and road- 
holding characteristics im- 
prove. and fuel economy is 
boosted since your engine is 
carryinga lighter load. 


These advantages have not 
been lost on America's pas- 
senger car makers. The 
amount of aluminum per car 
has more than doubled in less 
than lOyears . . . light, strong 
Alcoa' Aluminum in engines, 
brakes, radiators, trim, trans- 
mission housings and other 
vital parts. Ask any dealer to 
point out the aluminum on his 
cars. They're better cars for it. 

□ ALCOA 





when you see a Continental, take a second look. 

Notice the kind of person who enjoys it. 

Then experience the Continental yourself— 
the sedan you see here or the unique four-door convertible. 
Discover its increased spaciousness, its ride, its luxury, its comfort. 
You will know what makes the Continental 
America's most distinguished motorcar. 

Lincoln Continental. 


RIDE WALT DISNCl'S MAGIC SKYWAY A1 tHC rORO MOTOR COHRANY WONDER ROTUNDA, NEW YORK WORLD'S 


LINCOLN. MERCURY DIVISION MOTOR COMRARY 
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original involvcmcnl in the sweepstakes 
bill. ‘There once came into the mayor's 
orticc at Keene, many years ago. an elder- 
ly lady." he said, "a dear friend of my 
late motlier's — and whose fuiwral I have, 
alas, also attended to ascertain svhat 
I could do to assist her in a crisis brought 
about by the action of the rssessors in 
raising the taxes on her property by SlOO 
a year." It appeared that the lady lised 
on a meager income from insurance, and. 
while undergoing many hours of wonder 
and ssorry. could, nevertheless, just 
make ends meet, but not w ith the added 
taxes. In pondering her problem and 
many others like it. Pickett concluded 
that, while mo.st increased governmental 
costs reflected normal inereases in the 
price of material and labor. :he costs of 
education were increasing fa'' more rap- 
idly. and in New Hampshiie these are 
bc^rnc entirely by property owners. At 
first he conceited of the sweepstakes 
merely as an adjunct to pari-mutuel bet- 
ting. There would be a S5 sweepstakes 
window at the trucks. But after he in- 
troduced the bill a decade ago he was 
precipitated into so many conflicts and 
encountered so many disappointments 
that he became an expert on lotteries as 
well as on public opinion, and drafted 
the broad, ingenious and far-reaching 
measure that the legislature passed a 
year ago. After the successful sole, p^l^^• 
er>-b> Slopped to eongralulale him. Thev 
did not talk about 
Lodge. Goldwater. 

Rockefeller. Nixon. 

Johnson or Kennedy. 

They talked about the 
future of the loiiery. 

Apart from the 
spell east by Pickett's 
oratory, the question 
was asked often; 

What will the sweep- 
stakes actually bring 
in‘.’ One of the most 
experiencei) r.ncing 
ligures in the state has 
startled the natives by 
guessing the total will 
be about SIO million 
in revenue. Howell 
Shepard, the chair- 
man of the N e w 
Hampshire Racing 
Commission, says 
with characteristic 
caution that he u ill he 
satisfied if the first 


year's revenue actually amounts to S2 
million. Comniissiotier Powers does not 
want to be quoted, but uses the tigure 
of S4 million when giving examples of 
the distribution of the money. He may 
be far too conservative. When lotteries 
and sweepstakes are successful they have 
a way of expanding astronomically. The 
Calcutta Sweeps f>;rbv. for example, 
had a first prize of S5X0.(KX) in 1927. In 
I92X the first prize was won by a Bombay 
limber mercharit named Ebrahim Oa- 
wood Ka/i. He won S3.H5.0(Xi. 

The New Hampshire enthusiasts do 
not expect prizes on that scale. But talk 
of a future sweepstakes of S40 million 
or so docs not disturb them -not since 
the election. The heart of the problem is 
the clause in Representative Pickett's 
bill that calls for a referendum every two 
years. It was thought of as a defensive 
measure, to satisfy opponents, in case 
the sweepstakes became unpopular. But 
now it looks like a means of expansion 
if the sweepstakes lake hold. 

So long as the sale of tickets is limited 
lo New Hampshire's tracks and liquor 
stores, the referendum probably will 
prove inconsequential. New Hampshire 
can add liquor stores indclinitely. In fact, 
two new liquor stores have been author- 
ized .since the primary, One is at .Salem, 
directly opposite the entrance to the 
track. More w ill be added in tourist cen- 
to make sweepstakes- 
tickei buying easy for 
NevvHampshire'smil- 
lion summer visitors, 
Bill the vision that lies 
before the original 
supporters of the en- 
terprise reaches far 
beyond New Hamp- 
shire. Instead of vot- 
ing on the question as 
now “Shall 
sweepstakes tickets be 
sold in this town'.’" — 
how would it be if 
voters decided wheth- 
er they should be sold 
in other New Hamp- 
shire property, such 
exhibit at a 
World's l-air',’ All m 
all, for a business that 
has been dormant for 
72 years, the sweep- 
stakes came to life in 
New Hampshire with 
swift vitality. eno 
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In the second pari of his inside account 
of the pro golf lour. Champagne Tony 
Lenta tells of the zesly life among the 
elite. But he also shows that the margin 
of success is terrifyingly small and cites 
as e.xamples the troubles of former 
greats, Mike Souchak and Ken yenluri 
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A s with any other business, you can play a long time on 
■ the professional golf tour and still not be a real mem- 
ber. an insUle member, of the corporation. To reach that 
status you have to serve your years of apprenticeship, and, 
even harder and more necessary, you have to finish at or 
near the top of some tournaments. Thus 1958 was the year 
I went out on the tour, but it was not until 1963 that 1 be- 
gan to truly sec and savor life inside the golfing fraternity. 
It is a little like becoming a member of the board. You get 
a key to the executive washroom, and you get a new per- 
spective. Now 1 was being asked by some of the best golfers 
if I would like to join them in a practice round. I was en- 
joying the company of the big names. 1 was getting to be 
a name myself and I was discovering and appreciating the 
tough, lonely and even desperate difficulties that can over- 
take the best tour golfers — up to then my own problems 
had pretty well occupied me. 

Anyone can be a little bit of an insider if he knows what 
to look for at a golf tournament. Take the matter of prac- 
tice rounds. A smart spectator can have a lot of fun watch- 
ing them. The primary purpose of such rounds, to be sure, 
is to furnish a look at the golf course and keep the swing 
grooved, but there is a good deal more than that involved. 

First of all. while the partners we play with in the tour- 
nament are assigned, in practice we play with whom we 
please, namely, our close friends. This, plus the fact that 
we are only practicing, makes for an atmosphere that is 
as relaxed as a Sunday picnic. 

Secondly, despite the friendship, there is always a little 
money riding on every practice-round match. Doug Ford 
has said that he never likes to play any round of golf un- 
less it is for at least $10 or $20. If he is not playing for some- 
thing more vital than just learning about the golf course 
he finds himself getting careless and sloppy. This is a slop- 
piness that can easily carry over into the tournament itself. 
Some of the players are competing for only a few dollars. 
Others, like Al Bcssclink. who is no longer on the tour, and 
Doug Sanders, who is still very much on the tour, will play 
for a few hundred. 

Whatever the terms or the form of the contest, these com- 
petitions usually have one thing in common, something 
that may seem peculiar to many country club golfers — 
there is almost never any handicapping. You may some- 
times see. therefore, a player who has won a few tourna- 
ments and ranks among the top five money winners play- 
ing against a nonentity who has never even won a pro-am 
and is lucky to be in the top 50 on the official money list. 
Not taking strokes from another player becomes a ques- 
tion of pride on the tour. 

I do not think it is a particularly good idea to get too 


wrapped up in a practice-round match by betting a lot of 
money on it. The most I have ever risked is a straight $200 
for 1 8 holes. One objection to overbetting is that a play- 
er should not have to give his all in a practice round. He 
should be learning something about the course and feel 
free to experiment with certain shots he may want to use 
when the tournament begins. There is one glaring exception 
to this policy. When Jerry Barber first came out on the 
tour in 1948, he deliberately set out to crash the cliques 
formed by some of the top players, but he had a smart 
reason for doing so and an excellent way of going about 
it. He managed to play practice rounds with the likes of 
Sam Snead. Ben Hogan and Lloyd Mangrum by offering 
to play for the fairly high stakes they liked. At first he was 
a consistent loser, but since it seemed such a profitable 
venture the players he lost to were perfectly willing to keep 
playing with him. By this process Barber learned some of 
the tricks of professional tournament golf from its masters. 
He figured his gambling losses were just another method 
of paying for an education. It was not long before this edu- 
cation was so solid that he was winning some of that tui- 
tion money back. 

A final thing that often makes a practice round well 
worth a spectator's attention is the good-natured verbal 
needling that goes on. In a practice round nothing is sa- 
cred. We like to kid each other about the size of our bellies 
or our bankrolls, the loop at the top of a backswing or the 
apple that comes up in an opponent's throat when he needs 
to hole a tricky downhill putt to win a press bet. Despite 
the fact that substantial sums of money will sometimes ride 
on the result of a practice round, this is a time when the 
louring pro can have some fun playing golf, fun that ends 
when the grim business of the tournament begins. 

Why is it grim business? A close took at the scoring av- 
erages on the golf tour tells you why. It reveals what a nar- 
row margin separates the big winners like Arnold Palmer, 
Jack Nicklaus. Julius Boros and Gary Player from the also- 
rans. In 1963 Palmer averaged 70.63 shots for every round 
he played. He played 79. and won seven tournaments and 
5128,000. Fred Hawkins played in 10 more tournaments 
than Palmer but did not win a single one. He earned only 
$25,000 — which placed him 23rd on the money list — and 
yet his stroke-per-round average was 71 ,72. just one missed 
putt per 18 holes behind Arnold! 

Docs this mean that Fred Hawkins could become an 
Arnold Palmer if he could improve his score by an average 
of one stroke a round? Not exactly, but he could come 
awfully close. This narrow margin is an endless source of 
encouragement to the also-rans, who know that if they can 
improve just an iota they too can be big winners, cominued 
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This narrow margin, conversely, is small comfort to the play- 
ers on lop. Take jusl a slight edge off a champion's game 
and he is suddenly back with the pack. That is why it is im- 
possible to look at a group of 10 golfers and predict which 
one will come out the best in the long run. 

If you examine the swings that many of the successful 
players use you miglit well decide that not one of them is 
any good. Palmer lunges at the ball and punches it, Nick- 
laus has the unorthodox habit of letting his right elbow fly 
far out from his body as he takes the club back. JackyCupit 
has such a loop at the top of his backswing that it makes 
him look as if he were waving a flag (I myself loop notice- 
ably at the top). Billy Maxwell leaps at the ball like a pan- 
handler diving for a ten-spot. Julius Boros is all hands and 
wrists, like a man dusting furniture. Jerry Barber has his 
wrists completely cocked almost before he starts to swing, 
lioug Sanders braces himself with a wide stance that looks 
like a sailor leaning into a northeast gale, and then takes 
the club back barely far enough to get it off the ground. 
If you lined these players up on the practice tee without 
knowing who in the world they were and asked them to hit 
a few shots your advice would be simple: "C»o back home 
and sell insurance. You haven't got it.” Yet here they are. 
among the top men in the game. 


N o player, w iih tlw possible exception of Sam Snead, has 
the kind of swing that is going to guarantee success. It 
is the ability to make a sw ing repeat itself every time that 
counts. Also vitally important, of course, is the emotional 
approach to the game. It is undoubtedly a weakness in that 
department that will suddenly reduce a Ralph Guldahl. 
who won theU.S, Open in 1937 and 1938. from headliner 
to has-been. It partly explains why my game suddenly went 
to pot for two years, and it almost totally explains what 
happened to twoofthe players currently on the tourwhoal 
one time were almost universally believed to be the succes- 
sors to Hogan and Snead. They both were on the verge of 
winning every major championship in sight and of becom- 
ing the kind of stars that Palmer and Nieklaus turned out 
to be. It is ironic that not so long ago whenever line golf 
'.wings were discussed the names of Mike Souchak and 
Ken Venturi were invariably mentioned. Their sudden de- 
clines are worth looking at in an attempt to explain why 
this kind of thing happens — and to show why we all have 
to worry so much about protecting that ever-so-small edge 
that keeps us in the money. 

Mike Souchak is a burly, gregarious character who works 
pretty hard on his golf, but is like me in believing that life 
should be fun as well as productive. He was an all-confer- 
ence end t>n the Duke football team in the late ■40s. About 
5 feet II and weighing more than 200 pounds, he has 
the thick, solid neck that identifies the contact-sport ath- 
lete. He probably would have made a bcller-than-avcrage 
professional ftHvtball player, but he became addicted to 
golf at Duke and liirncd professional when he graduated. 

Souchak came on the tour in 1953, and by 1955 he was 
performing brilliantly. That was the year he won the Texas 
Open, selling or lying three PGA scoring records in the 
process. His first round of 60 tied the 18-holc mark. He also 
shot a 27 for the scc«>nd nine holes that day. still a PGA 


record, and u four-day total of 257. also the current record. 
Just to show that this was no fluke, he won the Houston 
Open the very next week. The next year established him as 
a top star. Me won four tournaments, including the very 
tough Colonial National Invitation in Fort Worth. When 
I saw him getting a haircut in Rochester during my first 
U.S. Open. I felt as if 1 were hobnobbing with immortality. 

The greatest year Mike had was probably 1959. He was 
hitting the hall farther than anyone on the tour with the 
exception of George Bayer, and he was hitting it straight, 
h began to look as if he would tear every tournament to 
pieces. Arnold Palmer had already won his first Masters the 
year before, but in 1959 he did not look nearly as good as 
Mike Souchak. In April, Mike won the Tournament of 
Champions in Las Vegas. In June he almost won the L'.S. 
Open, but hogeyed the last hole when he needed a birdie. 
In July he won the Western Open, and when in August he 
won the Motor City Open he apparently felt he’d accom- 
plished enough for one year. Stx>n after this he dropped 
off the loui . 

Most of the players on the tour were a bit relieved, but 
very surprised, when Mike retired with so much of the sea- 
son still unplayed. When a player gets a hot hand such as 
Mike had that summer it is usually considered smart to 
stay with it until fatigue begins to cool you off. That is 
the way you w in money and lournamcnl titles and store up 
confidence that you will need in the future. 

It is idle speculation to wonder whether Mike, if he had 
kept going, would have gained the necessary confidence to 
start winning major championships like the Masters, the 
U.S. Open and the PGA. But it might have helped prevent 
the cruel setback that struck him at the Open in Denver 
the following year. 

The U.S. Open of 1960 was played at the Cherry Hills 
Country Club, which is in a southern suburb of Denver. 
Mike started out like the Mike of 1959. He burned red-hot 
during the first two rounds, shooting scores of 68 and 67 to 
set a 36-holc Open record of 135. At that point he led the 
lournamcnl by three strokes. He continued to play well on 
the morning of the final day and came to the last tee of the 
third round with a cliancc to hold a four-shot lead starting 
off after lunch. A four-shot lead with only 18 holes left to 
play is golden. It gives tlie leader a chance to play almost 
any way he wants to. It forces the players behind him to 
gamble in the hoix; that they can cut the margin. At the 
U-S- Open it is a dangerous thing to gamble. 

There was Mike on the I8lh lee that morning, with the 
Open as good as his. Then, just as he reached the lop of his 
backswing. a camera, aimed by one of the spectators in the 
gallery behind him. clicked loudly in the silence. Startled 
by the noise, Mike pushed his shot far to the right and 
out of bounds. It cost him two strokes, and he carried 
a two-shot lead, instead of a four-shot lead, into the final 
round that afternoon. Souchak's game quickly began to 
sag. He shot a 75. while Arnold Palmer was shooting a 
65 to win the tournament. 

A couple of weeks later at another tournament M ike and 
1 ale dinner together and I asked him, as one golfer w ho had 
blown tournaments to another: "What happened to you 
at Denver?" 

"I guess it jusl wasn’t meant to be my day." was whal he 
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We’ll bring a brand new Scout 
right to your door 


Wc have something so unusual to show you, we don’t want 
to wait for you to come to us to see it. 

So. when wc get that coupon from you, our Scout dealer 
will come out to your house with a fresh new Scout for you 
to lest drive. 

Our man is carefully instructed not to high-pressure you 
or give you a great long sales talk. He’ll answer your ques- 
tions. show you anything you w'ant to know about a Scout . . . 

. . . and then he’ll hand you the keys for any kind of driving 
test you want to make. 

If you wind up buying a Scout, fine. If you don’t, at least 
you’ll know you've driven the most exciting, ready-for- 
any thing vehicle that’s ever parked in your driveway. 

We won’t know where to come if you don't send the 
coupon. So send it. 


..just tell us where you live. 


BY INTERNATIONAL^ 


THE 

Intcrnaiional H.irvcsier Company 
Dcpi. SI, P O. Ron TJ.l.l. 

Chk'uKO I, Illinois 

Pair enough. ITI leM your Scour. Tell ihe dealer. 

Have him phone Rrsi- This is mv number 
Name 
Address 

City Zone State 
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More different fabrics than a melon has seeds— all from Burlington Men's Wear. And those new, summery, 
colors and patterns are anything but /77e/o/7choly. Indulge yourself at a near- 
by men's store; for names, write The Haggar Co,, 6113 Lemmon Avenue, 

Dallas 9, Texas. And be sure to keep an eye out for that Bur-Mil labell I 
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said. “All afternoon I kept thinking about that camera 
clicking, about the two strokes I had lost on account of it 
and about what those two strokes could mean. I never was 
able to concentrate on what I should have been doing.” 

After Denver. Souchak’s career began to taper off. even 
though he won the BuickOpenand finished the year as sixth 
leading money winner with S29.000. He had a chance to 
win the Open again in 1961. but was weakened by a virus 
and shot a last-round 73 that left him fourth, three shots 
back of winner Gene Littler. Since then he has dropped far 
down the money-winning list. He was 28th in 1961, 29th in 
1962 and 53rd in 1963. I’ve heard Mike say that he’s been 
on the tour a long time now. that he’s made a lot of sacrifices 
by leaving his wife and children at home while he disappears 
onto the tour for weeks at a time, and that he is fed up 
with making any more sacrifices. That is only partly it. 
Mike likes to step up to the bar and take a drink in con- 
vivial company, and he is not about to stay in his motel 
and watch television if he can have dinner in one of the 
town’s best restaurants. But I also think that what Mike is 
going through now is something he can’t really understand, 
It happens to a lot of the tour’s good players. Mike estab- 
lished himself as a winner pretty quickly. He had tremen- 
dous natural talent and all the confidence in the world. 
Once he started to win he began to get a few outside things 
going for him. like exhibitions, a better contract with the 
equipment manufacturer he was tied in with, things that 
made the tour less of a struggle. He was in demand for 
every kind of appearance: business, publicity and just plain 
social. I’m sure it began to take his mind off his golf, and 
he began to ease off a little, at least in the sense that he 
could not stay fired up every week. 1 have known this feel- 
ing, even in the years when T was trying so hard to win my 
first title. A player may have won his share of tournaments, 
and then one week he is not playing too well — it’s hard 
work just to get somewhere In the money — and he says. 
“What the hell. Chalk it up to a bad week. I'll be back on 
the stick next week.” I'm not saying this is always a con- 
scious decision. Very often it is unconscious. He knows it 
is happening to him. but there is nothing he can do, or 
even wants to do. about it. 

The next step is often a prolonged slump. This is usually 
brought on because he has been playing carelessly and has 
fallen into some bad habits. Then little things like missed 
putts, bad bounces on the fairway and green or gallery noises 
begin to disturb him way out of proportion to their usual 
ability to annoy. I played with Souchak a few times last 
year and his putting, he would say. was not sharp. Well, It 
might not have been, but as soon as he missed a couple of 
makablc putts on the early holes he began fighting what he 
thought to be an uphill struggle. This is a mental slump. 
When he was winning, nothing bothered him; now every- 
thing does. That’s the way it is with us when things start 
going sour. When you are playing badly the pro tour is like 
solitary confinement on Devil’s Island. But Mike, I think, 
will come back strong. 

An even more startling example of a golfer reaching the 
edge of greatness and then suddenly dropping back into 
obscurity is supplied by high-strung Ken Venturi. The sud- 
den collapse of Ken's career is one of the tragedies of the 
pro tour, and his efforts to regain the form that suddenly 


deserted him in 1961 have added up to a memorable dis- 
play of courage. 

For several years before he turned pro in 1956 Venturi 
was the top amateur on the West Coast and one of the best 
in the country. He was the big name around San Francisco 
when I was first breaking into the game. He started out as a 
public-course player who hit the ball with a big publinks- 
type hook. He played in the National Public Links Cham- 
pionship a couple of times and won the California Amateur 
twice. Then he came under the eye of F.ddie Lowery, a 
Lincoln-Mcrcury dealer from San Francisco who has helped 
me and other players from time to lime. Lowery sent Ven- 
turi to former U.S. Open and Masters Champion Byron 
Nelson for a series of lessons. Nelson taught Ken to hit the 
ball straight and to swing with the perfect balance of a 
gymnast. In fact, when Ken was playing well a few years 
ago. his balance, from the start to the finish of his swing, 
was something special. One can admire Hogan’s swing for 
its efficiency and Snead's swing for its natural beauty and 
perfection, but Venturi’s swing seemed like an ideal blend 
of the two. Ken stood up to the ball as if he. the club, the 
ball and the golf course were all part of a beautiful piece 
of sculpture. 

Ken made the Walker Cup team in 1953 and the follow- 
ing spring played in his first Masters. He was only a 22- 
year-old amateur at the time, but he tied for 16th place. 
From then on Ken was in love with the Masters. He dreamed 
about playing in it, he dreamed about winning it. 

In 1956. after a year with the Army in Germany, Ken 
• came back to Augusta again. The Masters is an exclu- 
sive. invitational tournament. A player has to earn his way 
into it or be voted in by past Masters, Open or Amateur 
champions. Ken got in by a vote of former Masters cham- 
pions. I understand there was quite a bit of lobbying by 
Nelson and Lowery to sec that he got the votes. It did not 
lake long for Ken to prove that he deserved them. For three 
days he stood the tournament on its ear. Going into the 
final day he had produced rounds of 66. 69 and 75 and led 
the field by four shots. Then came the first of two disasters. 

The final day was very windy. This meant that the ball 
was hard to control in the air. of course, but the wind had 
also dried out the greens so thoroughly that they became 
slick as a dance floor. Up until that time it had not been sur- 
prising for tradition-minded Masters officials to pair Byron 
Nelson on the last day with the 54-hole leader. Ken was lead- 
ing the tournament at that point and no doubt looked for- 
ward to the prospect of playing this crucial round of golf 
with his friend and adviser. Hispresence would certainly have 
had a soothing effect on Ken.whoiscmotional under any cir- 
cumstances, let alone when he is leading one of the world’s 
most important golf tournaments. In this case the two 
gentlemen who run the Masters Tournament with such 
efficiency — Cliff Roberts, the New York investment banker, 
and Bobby Jones — felt that it would not be proper to have 
the tournament leader playing with what amounted to his 
tutor. So instead of pairing Venturi with Nelson, they sent 
Ken out with Sam Snead. I’ve played with Sam quite a few 
times during my years on the tour, and I have always enjoyed 
observing his skill at such close quarters. Rut during a round 

continued 
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TONY LEMA .onliiUKd 



THE SULTRY SATUROAY THAT UNNERVED SOUCHAK 


A iiirning poinj In Mike 
Souchak's career came 
on a hoi afternoon dur- 
ing ihc ldf>0 U.S. Open. 
He had led the event for 
54 holes, fhii then a cam- 
era click bothered him 
and, while Palmer birdied 
six of seven holes. Sou- 
chak's game faltered. At 
left he has reached the 
h5lh tee. Jn a matter of 
moments he has become 
un exhausted also-ran 
cooling his head in a wet 
towel. He has not really 
been a hot golfer since. 



of golf Sam tends to be a little on the dour side. He docs 
not smile much or comment about your good shots. He is 
a serious competitor. 

On this gusty Sunday afternoon of April 8, 1956, Ken 
was certainly bothered more by the wind than by the fact 
that he was playing w ith Snead. He felt a little disappointed 
at not being able to play with Nelson, but he worked hard 
all the way around and finally staggered in with an SO. 
When Jack Burke, playing ahead of him, shot a 71. Ken 
was beaten by a shot. Burke had made up un eight-stroke 
delicit to do it. 

Ken had created a lot of eveiienient. among golfers and 
nongolfers alike, in making his great bid to be the first 
amateur ever to win the Masters. When it was over, a lot 
of people accused Ken. though not to his face, of taking 
the gas and blow ing the tournament. Not Snead, though. 

"Ken didn't blow the tournament." Snead said. "He just 
had a lot of trouble trying to figure out those real slick 
greens. The wind was bad. and after he'd miss the green 
with his approach shot it got awful hard to save a par be- 
cause the little short putts he needed never scened to break 
the way lie thought they would." 

All you have to do is look at a record book to sec that 
Sam was right and that a lot of other players were having 
trouble the last day. loo. Mike Souehak. whowas playing 
with Burke, also shot an XO. So did Julius Boros. Nelson 
himself and Chick llurberl. Jimmy Demaret. who'd won 
the .Masters three times, shot an 81. as did Jack Meek and 
Jay Hebert. Ted Kroll shot an 82. Lionel Hebert had an 
83, Lred Hawkins hud an 84 and Don Lairfleld look 86 
blows. So it is unfair to describe the 1956 Masters as the one 
Ken Venturi blew , Jack Burke won it. 

After that cruel setback, winning at Augusta became an 
obsession with Ken. He turned pro in the fall of 1956 and 
joined the tour the following year. He was an instant suc- 
cess. He did not become eligible to start collecting money 


until the end of May. but in his rookie year he still pocketed 
almost SI 9,000. He won back-to-back tournaments in St. 
Paul and Milwaukee. He played in the Masters again in 
1957 and finished 12th. In 1958 he lied for fourth in the 
Masters, just two shots back of winner Arnold Palmer, and 
won four lournamcnis that year. In 1959 he had trouble at 
the Masters, but he won more than S25.000. 

It looked as if 1960 would be a big year for him, and 
this was still true when the tour reached Augusta. Palmer 
started out the Masters that year with a 67 to Venturi's 73. 
but by the final round Ken had cut Palmer's lead to one 
shot and he was tied for second place with Dow f-instcr- 
watd. Billy Casper. Julius Boros and Ben Hogan. Playing 
head to head with Finsterwald on the final day and a few 
holes in front of Palmer, Ken turned in a fine iwo-under-par 
70 for a linal score of 283, one shot ahead of Dow and ap- 
parently out of reach of Palmer, who would have to birdie 
the last two holes in order to win. 

Ken finished his round in high excitement, He was half 
carried, half pulled into C lilT Roberts’ private quarters in 
the Augusta National's rambling Colonial clubhouse. He 
was being pounded on the back, cheered and congratulated. 
It seemed impossible for anyone to beat him. Ken had the 
feeling deep inside of him, right then and there, that he 
had finally won the tournament he had worked so long and 
diligently to w in. He had finally arrived as a star of the first 
magnitude. Venturi was given a seal in front of a television 
set. along w iih Roberts and Jones, to watch Palmer's finish. 
What he saw was so heartbreaking and so shocking that it 
sent tears streaming down his face. On the 17th he saw 
Palmer barely reach the green with his approach shot and 
then pound in a 30-foot putt to birdie the hole. On the 
last hole he saw Palmer rifle a six-iron to w ithin six feel of 
the cup and then sink that putt, too. to win the Masters. 

No one who has not been in such a position can fully 
comprehend the elation of winning any golf tournament. 
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THS SAD SUNDAY THAT SHAPED VENTURI'S LIFE 



}lis s\\irnj was rhythmical 
and his future unlimited 
in iy5fi. when Ken Ven- 
turi seemed abniit to be- 
come the first amateur 
ever to win a Masters. 
Then came a final-round 
XO and the moment at 
right when a downcast 
Venturi is consoled by 
T ournament Chairman 
ClilT Roberts, while smil- 
ing Jack Burke — victor 
by one stroke — is given 
the traditional green coat 
by the defending cham- 
pion. Cary MiddlecolT. 



let alone one with so much prestige as the Masters. The 
money to be earned eventually by such a feat is tremendous, 
of course, hut it is nothing compared to the deep and pow- 
erful satisfaction of knowing that forever and ever you will 
have that title — Masters Champion or U.S. Open Champion 
or whatever— after your name. Thus, it may be impossible 
for anyone not in golf to appreciate the nightmarish feel- 
ing that comes when something you know you have won is 
stiddcniy snatched away — for the second time. Ken has said 
that his mental anguish over Palmer's last-minute victory 
was so great that it was days before he could really take in 
what had happened. 

From then on Ken, or Ken’s game, was never the same. 
In August he won {lie Milwaukee Open, but he has not won 
since. The next year he slipped to 14th on the money list, 
then to 6'6th in |y62 with a scant S6,95l. and all llic way 
to y4th in 1963 with S3.«4,S. His mind did not seem to be 
on what he was doing. 1 Ic would sign an incorrectly marked 
scorecard and disqualified, He would drive to the golf 
course, forget his parking sticker and be obliged to park 
a mite from the clubhouse and drag his bag all the way in 
on foot. In the Palm Springs Desert Classic, which is a 
pr<i-amaicur lournament for the first four rounds, he hit 
the ball of one of his amateur partners by mistake and was 
disqualified for that. His tie-in as the playing professional 
at the Palo Alto Country C lub broke up over a disagree- 
ment about whether or not Ken was living up to his part 
of the contract. 

The worst thing of all. though, was what happened to his 
once beautifully balanced swing, He started crouching over 
the ball like a sprinter at the starling blocks. Hisbackswing 
was so fast all you could see of it was the big loop at the 
top. On the downswing he cut across the ball from outside 
the line to the target, instead of from squarely behind it as 
he had always done before. He thus was never able to hit 
the ball with the old Venturi firmness. Fven his putting 


stroke fell apart. In Ken’s oncc-conlident hands a putter 
looked like a paperweight at the end of a siring. 

A number of his friends tried to point out one or two of 
the more obvious flaws in his game, but Ken had made up 
his mind to work things out for himself. He was not about 
to take advice from anybody. Once I told him; "Ken, 
you’re cutting across the ball all the time from the outside." 

"That’s the way I want to do it." he grumbled at me. 

One of Ken’s dinicullics stemmed from his deep-seated 
self-assurance. When he first came out on the tinir he was 
one of the best players around, even though he had just 
turned professional. 1 le did not doubt his ability or his des- 
tiny one bit, and he did not care if he told you about it 
cither. Ken was not conceited in the usual sense of the word, 
and he did not brag, but cocky is too mild a description for 
the confidence he felt in himself. The result was that when 
he began to fall into bad habits, he had too much pride to 
listen when anyone tried to tell him what he might do to 
correct them. 

In addition, though he never talks about them, physical 
ailments have hurt his game: a back that pops out every 
now and then when he bends over to pick up his ball, a wrist 
that is constantly giving him pain and makes it hard for 
him to grip the club the w ay he would like to. All these have 
contributed to his collapse. But Ken has great courage. 
Despite the liumiliation he must feel every lime he misses 
the cut and has to pick up and move to the next stop while 
players he once beat consistently remain to compete for the 
championship, he continues to plug away. I have boundless 
admiration for Ken Venturi. He lights. 


NEXT WEEK: ONE IS FUN, ONE IS FRIGHTFUL 

I.ema tells how , like Venturi, he cries a little at the Masters 
and how. like a hundred others, he swears at the U.S. Open. 
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I \/ I'j I Y XiirtliiM'iii'i's wild think (il Kliirida ii.s ;i oiM‘- 
sciisoii slate may he surprised t(i learn tliat 
in late Kehinary Ihnndeislorms hrinp: nn a nniipie anil Inshly liiieerine' 
spriii};'. Us didip'hls aic parlienlaiiy nntieeahle ahinp' Ihe Week! Waehee 
Hiver. whei'e the seasnn slowly blossoms inlo snmmei- lln'oiiph Maridi and 
April. Alter Ihe lirsl rains. I'roes and loads erawl out I'rom Ihe nindhanks 
and po in seareh of si ill ponds. Overhead. Ihe mipralory birds pass Ihronph 
in waves, sloppinp only to feed on newly emei'penl inserts. Kesidenl fowl 
assemhie in noisy, overeiowded rookeries, made noisier hy Ihe eonlinnons 
hatidiinp of many dillei-ent species. The details of this rieh and variepaled 
tapestry are enlarged on Ihe followinp four papes in pholopiviphs hy .Shelly 
(Irossman. and are inlerpreled hy Mary Louise (Irossman on pape k-'i. 

A 

i. \ liiil'A Loiiisiiiii;ili('nm..si'i-iinil.siilil 

iiMil slill \v(>t till iivor, looks al llic xMii'hl. It hail 
slrii"}’loil lor hours lo hrcak oiil of llic sholl. 
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mrrifjiii fjrri-ts nrc w.nlintr 
l)ir<ls. bill liiis (inr mi llic Wrcki 
Wui ht'i* spiiKis a spriii^r day div- 
ing liki' a kiii^^rislii'r. U’itli Imi^ 
h'frs Irailiny. Mu' straiif'c ilivrr 
iiKuncntarily Imvcrs nvi-r Ihc 
rivrr. thru pliiiifr»-s. KMicrjfliijr 
with a finny nf walrr-smiki'il 
\viii}:s. liic 1‘5'rcl has its linu h. 
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II}) w itli llir sjiriny vniiis. ampliihi- 
aiis ai'i'ivr in Imrili's In hn-cil ami 
spawn, ami tln ir |itci!aliiis I'nllinv. 


A To sudden blossoming, prompted by 
quiet, prolonged April showers 
and gone in a fortnight is the I lorida 
spring. Its arrival, fully four to six weeks 
earlier than the northern spring, is her- 
alded by low -flying clouds and drenching 
but brief thunderheads. In the iniensc 
green of the new cypress needles and 
the bell'sliaiscd green flowers of the trail- 
ing gray Spanish moss, in the pcrfunic 
of the jasmine, the boom of ihc black 
siilturc's courtship dive, the wail of the 
limpkins and the whistles of the otters 
on the river, in the throngs of migrants 
passing through from South .Aivc ica 
and Mexico on their way to northern 
nesting areas, the season surges forward 
in gentle and repeated ground swells, 
from the end of J ehruary to the tirsi 
week in May, 

One of the first signs of spring on the 
Wceki Wachee River, the southernmost 
of the big spring-fed rivers, is the soft, 
musky odor of fish bedding -shell crack- 
ers. stumpknockers and bluegilK laving 
their eggs on the bottom in circular beds. 
Its northern equivalent would he ihe 
smell of the new growth of grass after 
a rain. 

7 he temperature of the main spring, 
that wells up from a deep crevice at 
the rale of 168 million gallons every 24 
hours never varies from 74.2® the year 
round. So it is not the rain or the rise in 
air temperature that initiates the renewal 
of life underwater; it is the longer hours 
of sunlight and the heavy growth of 
algae on the eel grass, on which nnillct 
and flagflsh graze in schools. From a 
depth of 10 or 15 feel, tiny while nt)wers 
are shooting up on vinciike stems to Ise 
pollinated at the surface by wind or in- 
sect. Ocean blue crabs, grown pule over 
winter, turn bright blue, and the males 
of all the 71 salt- and freshwater fishes 
are display ing their breeding colors. 

Having no watershed, the Weeki 
Wachcc never floods its banks in the 
spring. Along its 12-milo w inding course 
to the Gulf, flowers and trees grow to 
Ihe water’s edge, and iheir roots are 
never drowned, even though some are 
cacti and pines of the sandy scrub. The 
hamnuK'k. or climax forest, is only 
yards away from the cypress stands that 
thrive in water. It is a perversity of this 
climate that the cypress and other coni- 
fers drop their needles in the fall, and 


stay stark and bare until new ones grow 
in the spring. Live oak. myrtle and mag- 
nolia arc green all winter and. even 
though the turkey oak turns brown and 
the maple red. the big leaf drop docs 
not come until spring, when buds on 
all the deciduous trees pu'h the old 
leaves out. 

The early-blooming llowers are the 
copper ins. the trailing arbutus, the jas- 
mine and the groiinil nut. which was 
once sought for food by aboriginal In- 
dians. the C’alusas and Timucuas. 

Coinciding with the llowers arc the 
universal spring peepers, which chorus 
here as loudly as in the north. 7 he dif- 
ference is that a small breeding pond is 
populated with many more species of 
frogs- barking frogs, gopher frogs, 
cricket frogs, cmil ting almost unbearable 
throbs of sound after a rain. Ihe bull- 
frog's hiT-r-umph vies w ith the bellowing 
of the alligator, 

The dragonfly nymph, which has lain 
on the bottom of a pond or tributary 
for a season, molts into live dilTerciit 
skins before it begins to grab with pin- 
chcrlike mouth every bit of available 
animal food little aquatic insects, tad- 
poles. cv«.n smaller dragonlly nymphs. 
Finally, at about the lOih molt, the 
nymph has w ing pads and climbs onto a 
pickerel weed. In a miraculous few hours 
it is transformed into a |x*rfcel flying 
maeh i nc. 1 1 then joins Ihe my riads of other 
insects arising from the water and the 
earth, and will prey on the new crop of 
little white cabbage butterflies, damsel- 
flics and luna moths, and on one of the 
few hibernating bulterllics. the morning 
cloak, as it comes out from its hideaway 
under the hark of trees, 

7he insect crop feeds migratory birds, 
liltcring through front south ofthe equa- 
tor. or massing to go north. Slraitgciy. 
the songs of these feathered travelers 
are garbled. I vcn the adults seem to have 
forgotten the notes that they will have 
practiced to iverfection by the end of 
their journey. 

Here on the Wceki VVachee it is not 
small groups of robins that greet the 
spring, but chattering flocks of 2(10 or .KX). 
gobbling berries in the cedar and ntyrtle 
trees. The sign of their imminent de- 
parture comes when they fly down to 
the ground and Iscgin to scratch for 
worms. As nervous as game birds, they 
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arc hardly recognizable as (he tame back- 
yard birds of the North. 

At sundown the sky may be filled with 
strange shapes — tree bats migrating back 
from the tropics and little brown bats 
that have spent the winter in caves, like 
their northern relatives. The bats, too, 
feed on the bounty of insects, as does the 
loudly crying chuck-will's-widow, which 
always seems to be heard when the bats 
arc flying. 

Weird sounds at night are the moans 
of the screech owls and the hoots of 
barred owls, defining their territories 
and calling (heir mates. Flying squirrels 
squeak in the treetops. If the moon is 
out. the mockingbird sings, mimicking 
the sparrow hawk and the jay. And the 
loudest and most ceric call, day and 
night, is (he wailing of the limpkin, the 
snail-eating bird of the river, which can 
be heard more than a mile away. 

Several miles downriver there is a par- 
tially completed osprey nest in the crown 
of a cypress tree. F'or three years the same 
pair has returned from South America 
on the 27th of January. Their history 
has been tragic. The first season, the 
nest tree was struck by lightning, and 
their second nest, in another cypress, 
was blown down along with the tree in 
a windstorm, in both instances killing 
the nestlings. Perhaps the third attempt 
will be successful. Every day they fly to 
the Gulf to fish, even though fish are 
plentiful in the shallow waters right be- 
neath their nest. Four pairs of bald 
eagles, nesting near the river, compete 



with the ospreys for food, and in the 
aerial squabbles that ensue the ospreys 
often lose their fish. 

Although ospreys and bald eagles 
come back to the same nesting territo- 
ries year after year, (he black vultures do 
not. With the passing of winter, they no 
longer sit in ominous groups in the cy- 
presses. but engage in spectacular chases 
over the river. At the end of great zig- 
zagging sky dives they pull up abruptly 
with the edges of their flight feathers 
curled — a phenomenon that produces a 
sharp boom, like a jet breaking through 
the sound barrier. When the courtship is 
over, they nest under the saw palmetto, 
on the riverbanks. There the young will 
start running about almost immediately 
after they arc hatched, making runways 
like those of meadow mice. Unlike their 
ugly, bare-faced parents, they are com- 
pletely fuzzy. The first down is white, 
and the second a startling orange. 

Other unusual river babies, which do 
not appear until April, are the purple gal- 
linules. The floating "houseboat" nests 
of (he gallinules arc sometimes rocked 
loose from their moorings in reeds by 
the passing boats. When this happens, 
the mother simply tows the nest back 
to its original place. The young hatch 
out with a claw on each wing — a throw- 
back to the birds* reptilian ancestry. It 
is widely believed that a riverine South 
American bird, the hoatzin of the Ama- 
zon, is the only modern species that ac- 
tually uses vestigial wing claws. But the 
performance of the baby gallinule is re- 
markably similar. The gallinule clambers 
out of its nest just hours after hatching 
and hooks its way through the foliage 
on the riverbank. In a few weeks, when 
the wing feathers have grown in, it loses 
both claws and the ability to use its 
wing.s as forelimbs. The gallinule has yet 
another peculiarity: its first down is 
black and red — warning colors, which 
appear to make it immune from preda- 
tion, even by alligators and largcmouth 
bass. The tiny birds swim in a line right 
after their mother into the dangerous 
middle of the stream, while (he wood 
ducks and their young keep to the safer 
shallow water near the shore. 

Snakes coming out of a winter of 
semihibernation encounter a strange 
predator. The great blue herons along 
the Weeki Wachee have been seen down- 
ing both the poisonous water moccasins 
and the harmless btindcd water snakes 
in quantities. This ambitious feeder can 


also swallow a sharp-s pined catfish 
weighing a pound. 

Tourists on trips up (he river have ac- 
tually changed the habits of two Ameri- 
can egrets, long-necked and long-legged 
waders that should stand around in the 
shallows and spear fish in the tradition 
of their kind. It began with bread cast 
upon the waters, The captain of the 
Congo Belle, an excursion boat, long 
made it a practice to throw crusts into 
the river so that the fish would rise and 
feed and his passengers be amused. The 
first white egret that learned to associate 
bread with an easily caught fish became 
such a habitud of a certain bend in the 
river that it was named Snowball. It be- 
gan by wading in farther and farther, 
wherever pieces of bread were floating, 
and finally became so proficient that it 
flew over deeper water and actually made 
dives. Another male egret followed the 
example this spring, and both of them 
are now regularly plunging three or four 
feel below the surface, and coming up 
with fish — bread or no bread. This, in 
spite of the obvious fact that egrets have 
none of the physical endowments of an 
osprey or a kingfisher, neither the sleek 
teardrop shape, the diver's nostril nor 
the adaptations for seeing under water. 

In the spring the wading birds travel 
to rookeries — to sleep, to fight over tight 
little territories, to mate and build nests. 
Hundreds of birds of predominantly 
white or blue coloring form masses in 
the trees, and there is a constant din— a 
deafening cacophony. 

The largest rookery on the Weeki Wa- 
chce is a five-acre black willow stand in 
the midst of a sinkhole lake. In this high- 
ly protected woods — actually a swamp 
surrounded by water snowy egrets, 
American egrets, anhingas. little blue 
herons, little green herons, Louisiana 
herons, night herons, cattle egrets and 
even red-winged blackbirds and boat- 
tailed grackics arc nesting together and 
announcing the fact vociferously. 

At the time of these nest-building and 
courtship antics, great numbers of snakes 
and alligators move into the area, ready 
to take the fish dropped from this bird 
city — or any young that may fall from 
the nests. The most troublesome preda- 
tors arc (he thieving fish crows that rob 
waterbirds of the first, second, third and 
even the fourth brood until the crows’ 
own young arc ofT the nest. This con- 
sumption keeps the rookery production 
lines running far into the summer. 

conlituexl 
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What did you expect Pontiac 
to put on a tiger? 

Ordinary tires? 



A tiger's entitled to something special: 

A set of tiger paws . 

And that's exactly w hat Pontiac went 
out and got for it. 

The tiger, of course, is Pontiac's new 
GTO. The wildest thing in Detroit. 

The paw is ihcncw U.S. Royal Super- 
Safety 800. The one that Pontiac picked 
as standard equipment for the GTO, 

Here's w hat the tiger's paw has done, 


in special tests for safety and durability: 

too miles at 120 miles per hour with- 
out a failure. 

17.000 miles at 83 miles per hour, 16 
hours a day. without a failure. (And at 
that speed, tread wears out more than 
twice as fast as it does ai fifty.) 

It has a construction that's taken 
300° temperature build-ups without 
flinching. A good thing to have, if you 


ever have to do a whole day's driving 
on the turnpike on a hot summer's day 
with the whole family in the car and the 
trunk loaded w iih luggage. (Whew !) 

The tiger’s paw is sure-footed at 
high speeds, and it corners nimbly. 

ir you do a lot of turnpike driving, 
you ought to have tiger paws under you. 

You'll find them at U.S. Royal tifC 
dealers. Parin' logo. 


,U.S.Royal 
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Of nil the inhabitant', only the cattle 
egrets seem to keep to themseUes in a 
sepuralo community. [}clie\cd to base 
been bloNMi across from Africa on a fa- 
\ orablo easterly uind. cattle egrets landed 
in South \merica and were flr^l seen 
on the cast coast of Morida in 1^52. and 
ha\e since made a whirlwind full-scale 
imasion, Although nesting near water, 
they spend more time in dry, open coun- 
try preferably pastures, where they fol- 
low tile ealtle and pick up insects dis- 
lurlvd by the animals' mo\ements. So 
close is this association that the biids 
range some 20 or 30 miles each ilay to 
lind a herd of cattle, always returning to 
tlio rookery at night. 

Just as the opossum lias spread to 
( anada from its stuithcrn haunts in re- 
cent years, the Mexican nine-handed ar- 
madillo has intillraled Texas, the (iiilf 
slates and Florida. This prehistoric crea- 
ture. which roots around in the riser- 
hank. has such a keen nose that it can 
smell a worm through sexera! inches of 
earth. The armadillo is ime of the first 
VnccdcTs of yVic season. xxnVi \Vie young 
coming in I'ehruary -four from a single 
cell, all of the same sex. Its habit of bur- 
row ing into the ground is well known, Hut 
along the \^'eekj Wachcc a skin di\cr 
may he startled to discover that the ar- 
madillo. like some kind of amphibious 
armored vehicle, can .iKo escape its en- 
emies by lining up air sacs and sw imming 
across the river, or deflating them and 
walking across the bottom. 

Raccoons raise young the lirst of two 
orthree litters in ihccarly spring. Mong 
the river tliey arc active in the day- 
time, and the babies may Ivc seen hold- 
ing onto the mother's body and tail as 
they all shinny down for a tishing trip 
from their deti high in a hollow- tree. 

Their near relatives, the black bears, 
arc dcstrvictixc of cabbage palms- climb- 
ing up. tearing out the teiuler hc.xrls 
of the ■'cabbages." and killing the trees. 
One big bec tree, however — a living cy- 
piess is sii ttnigh ibal it is beai-priuif. 
after seasons of onslaughts and many 
scars the persistent animals still cannot 
rip open the knothole and plunder the 
honey inside. 

VS hen the color, llie sounds and the 
nunements characteristic of llie wonder- 
ful and complex I k'rida spring are over 

-when the last migratory bobolink has 
gone nortli spring is Just breaking, joy- 
ously. a! Walden Pond and along the 
( oneord River. knd 
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Follow the fun in a FORD 


...in a sweet-handling '64 Ford 
pickup with roomy camper body! 
Ford’s new 128-inch wheelbase 
means a smoother ride for any 
camper body up to 10 feet long 
— and for everybody aboard! In 
the cab. new Ford pickups are 
as smart as a station wagon — 
and as comfortable. Underneath, 


they’re built like the big trucks 
with I-beam front axle and par- 
allel-rail frame for off-the-road 
ruggedness. Get the full story 
on '64 Ford pickups . . . and on 
camper bodies to go with them 
... at your Ford Dealer's now! 

APROOuCTQf^^^^^ MOTOR COMPftW 


* 


FREE BOOK! 

New 44-page book illustrates many 
camper units available through your Ford 
dealer. Fully detailed with interior lay- 
outs, equipment and suggestions for 
family living on the trail. Send today! 



Ford Recreational Vehicles, P.O. Box 1000, Plymouth, Mich, 48170 

Nnnie — 


City St«* Zip. 





‘DuPont legistered Iradematk for its polyester fiber. Knit fabric by Allen Knittirrg Mills. Available in Canada and Mexico. fAlso in boys’ sizes, boys' prices. 

ROAM SPORTSWEAR COUNTRY, U.S.A. 


Tee off at MIAMI BEACH in PURITAN’S FLITE 
GOLF WARDROBE of 65% “Dacron”*/35% Cotton 


IT/VINI 


THE PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORP.. Empire State Bldg.. NYC 1. N.Y. 
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PEOPLE. 


Knocking Pitcher Whiiey 
Ford ofT a Yankee mound is 
almost impossible: cutting in 
on Dancer Whitey Ford is un- 
thinkable. Without even his 
spikes on. the Pied Pi|>er of 
pitchers has just walt/ed his 
way into fifth place on Arthur 
Murray’s list of the top 10 
ballroom dancers in the Unit- 
ed Slates. Who is No. 1? Why. 
President Lyndon U. .John- 
son. of course, according to 
Twinkle Toes Arthur, who 
may he no Democrat but is 
certainly no fool. 

The newest member of the 
Vintage Chevrolet Club, an 
organization of antique car 
buffs, sat happily behind the 
wheel ofa 19 1 5 Chevy, bounc- 
ing up and down for the sake 
of a photographer. But that 
was as far as 75-year-old Mrs. 
Louis Chevrolet was prepared 
to go to honor her late hus- 
band's name. When it comes 
to getting around, the widow 
of the GM pioneer who 
started it all drives one of 
Henry Ford’s Mercurys. 
Why? “They gave me a better 
deal.” says Mrs. Chevrolet. 

“I hope to outlive all the 
kings so 1 can go to a lot of 
funerals,'* said jaunty old 
Jlarry S. Truman as he 
paused, scarcely winded, on 
his way to the Florida Keys 
after seeing the late King 
Paul of Greece safely into 
a grave. Was he planning to 
do some fishing? “Oh, no." 
bubbled the world's champion 
walker-talker. “I’m a politi- 
cian. Bess is the fisherman. 1 
just bait her hook.” 

When son Jamie and a friend 
roared into the driveway on 
two new motor scooters, 
famed Painter Andrew Wyeth 
and his wife could not resist 
taking a whirl. Mopping 


aboard, the artist tore off in 
one direction while wife Betsy 
went the other. Fven so, they 
ended up in a collision. Check- 
ing out of the hospital Betsy 
Wyeth cracked, “We’ll prob- 
ably be back on those scooters 
next week.” Since her realist 
husband is enca.scd in a knee- 
to-toc cast, it may be a month. 

Film stars find immortality 
in a slab of cement outside 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater. 
Politicians are remembered 
through bridges and high- 
ways. Now Promoter .lack 
Kramer has decided to make 
the great names of the tennis 
world live forever by using 
them to designate the nine 
courts of his swank new Cali- 
fornia tennis and swim club, 
“ril meet you fora fast set at 
2 o’clock," the Kramer mem- 
bership will soon be saying, 
"on Pancho .Segura." 

Next to playing a love scene 
with Sophia Loren, the most 
dangerous way to pass an eve- 
ning in Rome may be to drop 
in at a prizefight. That, any- 
way, is what Italian heart- 
throb Marcello Mastroianni 
{right) discovered in his ring- 
side scat at the Grifiiih-Duran 
welterweight go, as fellow fans 
expressed their disapproval of 
the action with a barrage of 
tossed shoes and pop bottles. 

"Except for the exercise you 
get from walking, golf does 
nothing to help a football 
player.” said Green Bay 
Coach \ incc Lombardi, as he 
teed off in San Juan. P.R. 
with Boxer-Golf Pro C'hl Chi 
Rodriguez. Eighteen holes lat- 
er the twosome returned to 
theclubhousc. “1 outweighed 
him by 100 pounds, and he 
out-drove me by 100 yards." 
grumbled 215-pound Duffer 
Lombardi. 


"I'd like to express the appre- 
ciation of the Kennedy fam- 
ily to the Red Sox and to 
Tom ^‘awkcy.” said U.S. 
Senator Ted Kennedy after 
the Boston baseball man an- 
nounced that the entire pro- 
I ceeds (an anticipated S50.000) 

I from his tcam'soj>cning game 
^ would be donated to the SIO 
million JFK Memorial Li- 
! brary at Harvard. “Sports al- 
! ways played an important part 
in the President's life," con- 
tinued Ted. “but actually the 
best ballplayer in the family 
1 wasmyfather.whoplayedlirst 
I base at Boston Latin School 
j and then at Harvard with the 
I class of '12.'* 

A former captain of the West 
Point tennis team ( 1922). Gen- 
eral .Maxwell Taylor once list- 
ed a tennis racket as a basic 
item of equipment for all of- 
ficers serving in his command. 
Last week, his faith in the 
power of sheer gut earned the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
a place on the Board of Di- 


! rectors of the National Lawn 
. Tennis Hall of Fame. 

1 

I Six months ago Airline Stew- 
ardess Frances Crenshaw 
knew scarcely a thing about 
either horse racing or ocean 
fishing. But after meeting this 
interesting man, she dropped 
* in at the library, pored over 
the volumes on his two favor- 
ite sports and now knows al- 
most as much about each as 
her brand-new husband Peter 
A. IL idencr IJ). And she al- 
ways was a better water skier 
I than he is. 

After a lifetime spent sitting 
(theoretically, anyway) in the 
stuffy old House of Lords, 
C harles KltzRny, Britain's 60- 
year-old fifth Baron South- 
ampton. decided he had had 
it. Shedding the title that had 
been in his family for 184 
years, the ex-lord walked out 
of the House and into the 
spring, remarking: “Now 1 
can concentrate on wine. 
; women and salmon fishing." 
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FiSHING//?oAe/-/ H. Boyle 



A dreamy new era for fish 

Experiments with LSD-2S and other hallucinogenic drugs indicate 
W rxwi possible to spook trash tlsh up— and out— ot angbng waters 


This package contains 
the toughest competitor 
in tennis. 



Look for it wherever 
fine sporting goods 
are sold. 


pennsiflvania. 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL- PLASTICS DIVISION /AKRON, OHIO 


There are any number of wives who 
^ believe that fishingand mental illness 
go hand in hand, and now it turns out 
that, in a manner of speaking, they are 
right. Howard Loeb, senior aquatic bi- 
ologist at the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department Fish Laboratory in 
Livingston Manor, is feeding fish LSD- 
25 and other hallucinogenic drugs ordi- 
narily used in treatment of the mentally 
disturbed, and if the experiments work 
out successfully— which they show 
promise of doing— their application will 
have a wholly revolutionary effect not 
only on angling but on commercial fish- 
ing as well. 

An imaginative ex-paratrooper who 
has been in fish biology for 16 of his 42 
years. Loeb often comes up with the un- 
usual, working on what he calls “the fun 
stuff— the thing that nobody knows any- 
thing about.’* He devised the electric 
pond-shocker that conservation workers 
use to obtain fish samples. He has 


worked on selective poison baits for 
carp, a trash fish that has ruined many 
game-fish waters in New York and 
other states, and is assisting an as- 
sociate. Bill Kelly, in working on long- 
lasting dyes for marking trout. Several 
years ago Dr. Harold A. Abramson, 
Director of Psychiatric Research at 
South Oaks Psychiatric Hospital in 
Amiiyvillc, N.Y., chanced to read of 
Loeb's work on carp poisons, and he 
offered a suggestion: use LSD-25, a hal- 
lucinogenic drug derived from d-lysergic 
acid, originally found in the ergot fungus 
that grows on rye. Discovered by a 
Swiss pharmaceutical firm nearly two 
decades ago and later patented. LSD- 25 
is a potent tool in mental-illness re- 
search. It enables patients to recall 
events that occurred in very early child- 
hood and that may be at the root of 
their difficulties. The drug is perhaps 
best known to the general public because 
of the psychological effects it brings 

cotillnued 




4 reasons why this MGB swept the grand touring category at Monte Carlo 



m The MGB is a professional sports car. MGs have 
been racing and winning since 1925. because 
professional equipment is dedicated to perfection 
- whether it be golf clubs, skis, shot guns or sports cars. 
Racing creates perfection. It is lough and selective. 

It has made us professionals. 

IVe know very few buyers of MGs will race, but having a real 
sports car under you isa joy . . . even if you only use it to 
drive down to the station in the morning, 


The driving team. The Monte Carlo Rally is 
2700 miles long, and the strain on the drivers is 
incredibly tough. The Morley Twins are real 
pro's. They have to be. Amateurs couldn't possibly win. 
You'll probably r»evef develop their keen sense of compefitron 
while going to the station, but just driving an MGB will put 
you in a great frame of mind to face the day. 



“ Safety Fast " Speed incurs an obligation. ..safety. 
Our creed holds that the builder of a fast 
car must at the same time build the safest 
t skill and experience can turn out. The MGB's 
1798 C.C.. four-cylinder engine develops 98 B.H.P. 
and has a lop speed of 110 mph. Its huge racing-lype disc 
brakes will stop you in six seconds at that speed. 

But "Safety Fast" means more than just stopping power, tf 
means building a car that "keeps its feet on the ground". . . 
one that is free of the vicious, unpredictable tricks which 
careless design can permit. It means^m essence— building 
a car you can trust. 


3 


S Comfort. Roll-up windows . . . padded dash . . . 
tight-fitting convertible top . . . and a trunk 
so roomy you can stow your golf clubs in it. 
Comfort like this was also a deciding factor in 
MGB's Monte Carlo win— 2700 miles is a gruelling 
distance, and even a pro likes comfort. 

Comfort and convenience are what makes the MGB such an 


outstanding family car. You can pop both kids in the back 
seat, load the beach gear in the frunk. and hit the road in 
style. You'll get up to 30 miles a gallon, and the MGB is so 
ruggedly built that there's a minimum of maintenance to 
worry about. Next MGS you see on the highway, take a look 
at the driver’s expression. Tou'/I see what we mean. 
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THIS MAN’S WEARING A 

REVOLUTION! 

You're looking at it . . . but you can’t see it. But just let him move into 
action . . . and he'll feel it. Because this gentleman is wearing the “Plus 
Suit" by Varsity-Town, tailored of Hockanum’s Plus X lightweight fabric, 
the first of a new generation of 100% woolens with lasting elasticity. 
Stretch, reach, bend - your “Plus Suit" gives with you. Straighten up, it 
snaps back into shape. And when you consider that the exclusive fabric 
is blessed with multi-color iridescence to delight the eye. your attitude 
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FISHING ..mliiuml 

about. Colors take on great depth, music 
is physically felt rather than heard and 
happiness or frustration is often eMrcme. 
Il produces in a normal person a state 
hel-eved to be similar to schizophrenia. 

That is v\hy Dr. Abramson started ex- 
perimenting with LSD. He is one of the 
supporters of the theory that schizo- 
phrenia is caused by a chemical imbal- 
ance in the hods. If he could use l.SD 
or another derivative of d-lysergie acid 
on il laboratory animal to bring about 
simulated schizophrenia, then find an- 
other chemical ;igcm that could block 
this simulated case, he would have a 
strong clue to the mechanism involved 
in clinical schizophrenia. 

The laboratory animal that Dr. 
Ahramsonchose was the Siamese fighting 
lish. It was plentiful, cheap, almost as 
sensitive to l.SD as humans, and could, 
of course, be closely confined. When Dr. 
Abramson released the drug into tank 
water, the Siamese fighting fish surfaced 
and appeared as if in a stupor. Depend- 
ing on the dosage the lish stayed this 
way for hours, sometimes days, before 
resuming normal hohasior. 

for l.oeb. who has far more ample 
lab facilities for testing fish than Dr, 
Abramson docs, these initial tests were 
exciting. The poison baits used on carp 
had prosed to he only partly successful, 
but if l.SD could work on carp and 
other fish, the opportunities were un- 
limited for conservation authorities and 
sportsmen, f or example, a pond loaded 
will) carp poses problems. If any of the 
standard chemicals, such as rotenonc. 
arc used, all the lish. both carp and 
game lish. usually die. aquatic insects 
siifTor and the poison sometimes lingers 
for months, preventing the resiixrking 
of game fish. But if a chemical could 
cause all the fish to surface for several 
hours w ithoiil killing them, then the un- 
desirable fish could be picked out and 
the game fish left to prosper. Again, a 
surfacing chemical would enable biblo- 
gisisto take a highly accurate fish census 
of a body of water without harming a 
fin. A low-flying plane could photograph 
a treated body of water, and biologists, 
interpreting the pictures, could gel a 
count ofspeciesand populations. 

l-ocb first began testing with l.SD-25. 
then, with the help of an American 
pharmaceutical house. EVi Lilly and Co. 
of Indianapolis, started testing other 
compounds made from d-l>scrgic acid. 
So far l-ocb has tested some 40 drugs 




Thf Canadian Guards march in front oj the Farliamcnl Buddings, Oltaica, Canada. 


Old world pau'(!aiilry 

You'll fmd Canada dilTcrcnt. Delightfully 
so, with customs inlieritcd from England 
and France, and new world tra<litions that 
arc uniquely Canadian. They give colourful 
and exciting spice to yemr adventure across 
the 4yth parallel. \\ arm summer days, gay 
resorts, thrilling scenery and the welcoming 
smiles of good neighbours, are p<*rfert vaca- 
tion ingredients. Send in the coupon for 
your C^anadianVacation Kit to help you jdan 
the perfect trip to Canada. 

TBAVBL BONUS: Yourdollar goes further in Canada. 




is woven into tlic Canadian way of life 


Shopping for the uniijur works 

of Canadian artisans is an 
adrenturt in itsrif. 


CANAOtAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA. CANADA 

Pl«as« tend the Canadian 
Vacation Travel Package to:— 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 

the lamderftil world at your doorstep 




It has a twinkle in its eye 


It flirts with you, that's what it does. But its 
come-hither looks aron’t the only attrar- 
tion. Corvair’s got a practical side that 
makes as much sense to women as it does 
to mechanically minded men. 

For instance, the engine’s air cooled so 
there's no need for water or antifreeze. N’o 
hoses to check, tighten or replace. And you 
won't spend time or money getting brakes 
adjusted. They adjust themselves. 

Tile peppery standard engine's got 


almost 19',' more horsepower this year. 
Its location in back puts e.\tra weight on 
your rear wheels, gives them a surer grip 
on mud, ice and snow. And the easy-to- 
park size and easy steering make even 
downtown driving more rela-xing. 

In fact, this is the kind of car it’s a 
pleasure just to think aliout driving. Why 
not do just that— all the way down to 
your dealer’s? . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit. Michigan. 


CORVAIR 

MONZA 
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FISHING 


supplied by Lilly on carp, goldfish, 
golden and conmion shirers, blacknose 
dace, yellow perch, punipkinseed siin- 
lish. while suckers, bullheads, brook 
[rout and brown trout. With the excep- 
tion of the trout and the hullhead^ 
which swim to the surface- the fish pop 
up to the top of the water, swim back- 
ward and often go into a stupor. Ciood- 
ness knows what kinds of hallucinations 
carp have perhapsihev dream they arc 
gcliltc fish but they become noticeably 
lighter in color. Transferred to a fresh 
lank, affected fish appear intoxicated up 
to several hours, then become darker in 
color and start to respond by sight to 
people and approaching nets. Left in 
the origtival test tank, the IKh snap to 
after several days. "My idea in experi- 
menting with these drugs." says Loch, 
"is to 1'tnd out which ones bring the fish 
up the best with a modest dose and then 
become nontoxic the quickest." l.ocb 
already has discovered that he can tell 
if lest water is still alTecied by putting 
it under ultraviolet light. If the water 
shows blue it is usually toxic. 

Much work, of course, remains to be 
done. The drugs have to be tested on 
aquaticvegetaiion, insectv and. ultimate- 
ly. man. It is now impossible to use any 
of the compounds in the Held, because 
no one knows what would hapiven to a 
person who happened to swim in or drink 
from a treated pond or lake. But the 
tests arc most encouraging and the pos- 
•sibilitics unlimited, both for sport and 
commercial fishing. "W hat 1 actually en- 
vision is the chemical har.esting of com- 
mercial fish." says Loch "It's coming, 
We're going to bring the lish out of the 
lakes and oceans at our level, l ishing 
todav is still in the hunting stage- Lven 
chough the Russians have huge factory 
ships with radar and all sorts of gear, 
they are not as efficient as they could 
be. That still is huniing~and what we 
want is lish farming. 1 can sec the day." 
Loch says with a smile, "when you back 
your free/er truck up to the dix;k and 
the lish just march right out of the wa- 
ter and fillet ihcmscKcs." 

"Loeb," says [)r. Abramson, who 
marvels at the progress, "is doing real 
pioneering, lie has vh: foresight to 
explore the unknown. He’s doing im- 
portant work in experimental biology, 
and I wouldn't be surprised if in study- 
ing lish he came up with a contribution 
of definite value for our work on nien- 
tal illness." «ho 
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Next to readers ... we like labels best 


ope' 


c^nnrts Itliietra't'fkfl 


, , In addition to telling us at a glance 
• •who you are and where you live . , . the 
mailing label from your weekly copy of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED makes servicing 
your subscription a much easier, speed- 
ier job. It’s the key to a folder-full of 
vital information, an invaluable aid in 
any circulation department. So, next 
time you write to SI (to ask a question, 
change your address, correct an error...) 
be sure to send along a label from a 
recent issue. 

540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 60611 



The party was just warming up All 
of a sudden, neighbor joe drove onto 
his lawn with a new Bolens Husky 
compairt tractor You never .saw a 
parly break up fasler. Most of my 
guests were clustered around ihe 
Husky. Joe explained how it cuts 
grass, totes carts, busts sod. moves 
dirt and cullivales. In winter, it cuts 
a wide path through the deepest snow. 

The new Bolens Husky, with a Fast- 
Switch Attachment System, is ready 
for action in seconds. Lets you change 
powered attachments in less than a 
minute — without hitch-kits, bells, or 


tools. Joe pave us the perfect answer 
to spicing lawn and garden work 
with fun. Good ol' joe, always Ihe 
life of the party. 

See The Hu.sky 600. Hu.sky 800, 
or new Husky 000 — ot your BoJen.s 
/h-n/er. For information, send coupon. 
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HOCKEY /T’o/r? C. Brody 


The champions who had no chance 

With nothing to work with but an eager young wingman, a topnotch goalie, two high-scoring oldsters 
and some ot the best rookies in the league, hopeless Montreal somehow managed to win the title 


CicotVrion and Jean Beliveau 
have been winning ht)ckcy games 
and hixrkcy championships for Montreal 
for a long time now. But the shots that 
they will tell their grandchildren about 
in years to come may well be those with 
which they beat the New York Rangers 
2-1 at Madison Square Garden in the 
last game of the 1963 64 season. On the 
day oV the game the Canadiens were 
leading the favored Chicago Black 
Hawks by only a single point for their 
14th league championship. With Chi- 
cago playing Boston at the same lime 
and virtually certain to pick up two 
vital points with a victory over the last- 
place Bruins, the Canadiens had little 
choice but to win. So win they did — by 
the grace of heaven. Beliveau and Geof- 
frion and the narrowest margin possible, 
a single goal. 

Even if the last games had gone the 
other way and Montreal had finished up 


second by such a narrow margin, it 
would have stood as a major upset, l or 
despite their lordly record of champion- 
ships in the past, practically no one at 
the beginning of this season figured the 
Canadiens to finish better than fourth, 
and some thought they would do well 
even to make the playoffs, l.ast year the 
Canadiens wound up an inglorious third 
and were tossed out of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs before the final round, When 
the team mustered at training camp last 
fall all that was left of the old victorious 
outfit was a fat book of memories, a 
couple of has-beens, a flock of untried 
rookies, and some nondescript players 
acquired from New York. These last 
were the product of a deal whose major 
purpose was to get the skilled hut tem- 
peramental goalie. Jacques Plante, out 
of Coach Toe Blake's hair. 

In the first two months of the new 
season, the floundering rookies on the 


Montreal defense allowed 57 goals to 
get past them in 19 games. The old ladies 
of Ouebec Prov ince w ho bombard Coach 
Blake with a steady stream of fan mail 
K'gan to change their tune. "VShy,” 
w rote one. “don't you quit, you bum?” 

In that trying lime, about the only 
thing that kept the Canadiens from drop- 
ping into the league cellar was the unc.v- 
pected brilliance of Team Captain Beli- 
veau. one of the finest centers ever to 
play hockey. In his great years Beliveau. 
who has the poise and grace and some- 
thing of the attitude of a matador, could 
work his fans into u state of emotional 
frenzy (an ecstatic woman once paid him 
tribute by flinging her corset onto the ice 
during a game). Last season Beliveau. 
who had begun to show his 32 years, had 
one of his worst seasons, and at the end 
of it he seemed finished as a major force 
in big league hockey. "I think I retire." 
he said; and the fickle letter-writing 



'MILE A BLACK HAWK LIES TAAPPED IN THE NET. CANADIENS CHARLIE HODGE AND JEAN BELIVEAU HAVE THE ICE TO THEMSELVES 



Kick up your heels in the new Adler Shape-Up cotton sock. Nothing 
gets it down. The indomitahle Shape-Up leg stays up and up and up 
in plain \\ hite, white witli tennis stripes, or solid colors. No matter how 
much you whoop it up. In the air, her Shapette, 6yr, his Shape-Up, 85r. 
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Whatever your taste 
in tape recorders . . . 
What you want 
is a Wollensak! 



Tape liccordcr designed for you! Ntto an ALi.-AROUNt) ruLL sitRi.o'.’ 
Then the Model I5S0 Wollensak is what you want . . . tailor-made for 
superb sound for years and years to come. Beautiful styling, surpris- 
ingly rugged construction, and just about the ultimate in playing and 
recording convenience. Tab controls so easy to operate that even begin- 
ners will be able to record and play superb sound-on-tape like pros! 
See a persona! demonstration of the full fine of Wollensak Recorders! 

Revere-Ulollensak Divisiun 3^ 



NOW! IT’S NEW ON 
CADILLAC IN ’64- 
CAR LIGHTS ESCORT 
YOU TO YOUR DOOR 
-THEN TURN OFF 
AUTOMATICALLY! 

The new Twilight Sentinel has a 
"time-delay" feature that keeps your 
car's lights on after you park- 
then automatically turns them ofl. 

You may include the left or right 
cornering light. You're less concerned 
by those darkened areas— walks, 
driveway or garage. Just plenty of 
friendly light in the night! For your 
added safety while driving, Twilight 
Sentinel also turns your lights on 
when it starts to get dark. It's available 
through your Cadillac dealer. 

TWILIGHT 

SENTINEL 

GUID€ LAMP DIVISION • GCNCPAl MOTORS 
CORPORATION • ANDERSON INDIANA 


ladies of Quebec added a hearts "and 
alnnu time, too." 

But Jean Beloeaii. says Montreal Man- 
aging I>irector F rank .Selke. "isa proud 
man. He didn't want to quit on a bad 
season, so we persuaded him to come 
back." Traditionally. Beliseau is a slow 
starter but. realizing that the sseaWened 
( anailiens would iteed him at his best 
early, he worked himself into line tigluing 
trim at training cam|i and started the 
season with a rush of goals and assists. 
His fast eariy-seasOM pace kept the C'a- 
n.uliens ali\e. 

Alite. but not much more. Then, to- 
ward the end of Oeioher, the faltering 
team had the luck of a man w ho staggers 
into an i>pen manhole and liiuls a cache 
of stolen treasure, (iump Worsley in- 
jured his leg m a game in Toronto and 
Substitute (ioahe Charlie Hodge was 
inil in the net. 1 itlle 5-root-b HtKlge. 
w ho looks like a mouse m thick padding, 
tiad often stood m for Plante. But, ac- 
cording to L'oaeh Blake, "be could nesev 
osereomc IManie s reputation. The closer 
Plante eaine to reeoNcring. the more 
ncrvoiiN lUidge got." Liump \V«irsk'> is 
no Plante and. as his subsiiime, young 
Hodge began stopping shots as never 
before. Blake assured him that as long 
as he continued to do so the job was his. 
"I fell." said the man who had earned 
the right to stand in front of pucks trav- 
eling lot) mph. "more rclavcd then." 

Meanwhile Blake's muscular defense- 
men. Terry Harper and Jacques l.apcr- 
iiere. were beginning to learn the wiles 
of opposing vvingmen and turn their 
brutish young power to good use. Har- 
per. at 6 feet I and ly? pounds, has the 
strength of a blocking back and the grace 
t'f a man lloiiiidcring across a frozen 
lake in galoshes- By nature a shy fellow 
who abhors violence, he learned at last 
that if he were to make good in the Mil 
lie would have to bump into people. 
"VV e kept w aiting for thcoppt'sing vv mg- 
nien to take advantage of his new aggres- 
siveness." said .Sclkc's son. Trank Jr. 
"But for some reason tuber pl.ivers can't 
resist skating right at him, A very happy 
situation. I might add." 

One of the happiest situations this 
year oeciiired when two Black Hawks 
broke in on the goal with only Harper 
to stop them. He tlid it by knocking 
them b«uh down and skating olf with 
the puck. With the Mtuation m the t'a- 
nadiens' goal and defense suddenly look- 
ing very bullish, the Montreal manage- 
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Special breed— Falcon Deluxe Club Wagon 
. . . witb Budd'built body iDarts 


The Falcon Deluxe Club Wagon for 1964 is a special breed of Falcon . . . designed lo 
carry up to eight passengers, over 1 90 cubic feet of cargo . . . with no sacrifice of compact 
maneuverability. This versatile compact is but one of the twenty leading American 
cars for which Budd supplies quality components. 

Budd Automotive products include . . . Fenders 
Hoods * Roofs ■ Doors ■ Body Panels ■ Chassis 
Frames • Wheels ■ Rims ■ Hubs ■ Drums • Brakes. 
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Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 

Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 


Refined only fromlOO** Penntyl. 
vsnia crude oil. Keeps your car on 
the road, out of the repair shop. 
QUAKERSTATE OILREriNINCCORP. 
OIL CITY. PCNNSYLVAMA 


Clearest sound afloat: 
this solid, seagoing Magnavox 

Put out to sea with this rugged nautical radio. Tough space-age chassis 
has no wires to shake loose, no tubes to break. Long-range station 
selectivity. Tone control. Clear reception far off shore. This powerful 
AM set has a Marine Band for weather warnings, nautical news. Unusu- 
ally long battery life. Complete with gray leather case, telescope an- 
tenna, batteries and earphone. You'll find your Magnavox Dealer listed 
in the Yellow Pages. See him soon. THE YACHTSMAN MA-86 $49.95. 



mem ssas pleased to note a strange phe* 
nomcnon developing in their forward 
line. Tornier Center Dave Balon had 
managed to score only 16 goals in his 
entire NHL career when Montreal got 
him from the Rangers in the Plante- 
Worsley deal. But he was a naturally 
aggressive player, and Blake was eager 
to have such a man around. ’"There are 
some players on this team who haven’t 
hit anyone in years.” the Canadiens* 
coach once snapped. Still, nothing spec- 
tacular was expected of Balon. and he 
was assigned the no-account jobs — pen- 
alty killer and fill-in for wounded wing- 
men— that players of his station usually 
gel. "If Balon had done Just what we 
asked of him.” noted Frank Seiko Jr., 
“"we would he fighting New York for 
(iflh place now." But. put in at left 
wing for the lirsi time in his life. Balon 
did much more than merely mix it up 
with the other teams' tough guys. Just as 
Hodge began stopping goals. Balon be- 
gan shooting them and. as he did. Mont- 
real’s standing rose higher and higher. 

Jean Belivcau. the washed-up has- 
been: Charlie Hodge, the substitute 
goalie who could never quite make it; 
Terry Hariier, the raw boned rookie w ho 
didn’t like to hurt people: Jacques La- 
perricrc. the young man who turned up 
at training camp so fat and unlit that 
they had to drop him from the squad 
while he got back in shape: Dave Balon, 
a nobody from New York— these were 
the hopeless players for the hopeless 
team that ended by winning the cham- 
pionship. These, and of course the once 
great Boom-Boom Cicoffrion, the hand- 
somest. huskiest player in hockey and 
the darling of all Montreal. Like his 
leammaie Beliveau, GcofTrion had seen 
better days and, like Beliveau. he had 
been ready to quit at the end of last 
season but. also like Beliveau. he hated 
the idea of leaving without one more 
significant boom. So they signed him 
for another year. The result: in critical 
moments GcofTrion let fly with u salvo 
of significant scores— nine goals that 
won games for the Canadiens. No other 
player in the league has been able to 
match it, and the old Boomer is once 
again crooning over the airwaves to his 
worshipful fans. You could have heard 
him just a few days ago over Canadian 
TV: ""All 1 do the whole day through is 
dream of you,” he sang to his fans, 
while a chorus chanted, "Boom-boom, 
boom-boom, boom-boom!” end 
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“Is there anything bad 
about borrowing money?” 


Abk somebody it there is anything 
■'had" about borrowing money and 
he'll probably quip, "You have to 
pay it back." Fine, but that's more 
amusing than accurate. 

l•■inaneiallyl^(•^•t'J.5/r^/ families know 
from experience that the only really 
bad thing about borrowing money is 
paying more interest than you should. 
These families keep the cost of credit 
down by doing all their borrowing 
from a "f-uU Service' hank. Why'? 
The answer is obvious. 



"f-ull Service" banks traditionally 
lend money at lower rates. And these 
banks are the only financial institu- 
tions legally empowered to ntake all 


kinds of loans; home loans, personal 
loans, auto loans, business loans- 
loans for practically any legitimate 
purpose )ou can name. 

The best place to borrow 

is a “Full Service** bank 

Most families borrow far more mone> 
in a lifetime than ihe>'re able to save. 
tOften as much ;is $5(),<H>U total.) If 
they had to rely on their savings 
alone, they'd have to wait years to 
own their own homes or the furniture 
that’s in them. Thes couldn't trade in 
their cars as often, or take u well- 
deserved vacation, or send more than 
one child to college al a lime. (CiolOg 
into business for themselves or buy- 
ing a piece of income property would 
be out of the question.) 

In short, even though these people 
earn a reasonably good income, they 


would he financially frustrated in 
trying to raise their standard of living 
without borrowing money. 


How do vou gel started 
with a “^‘u^ Serviee*’ bank'.’ 

I he easiest way to gel on a borrow- 
ing basis with a "Full Sersice" bank 
is to give it all your hanking business, 

II vou already have a checking 
account, it's al a "F till Service" bank. 
It has to be. So put vour savings 
there, Ivxs. Maybe even take advan- 
tage of their safe deposit boxes, credit 
references and IDI other services. 

Then, do a little snooping and find 
out how little these banks charge on 
loans. You'll probably discover, lor 
e.xaniple. that it's possible to save as 
much as SUH) on a $2,000 loan. Slop 
in today and find out for v ourself. 



Your Full Scirice 


Vonimeniu} Bunk 


xl ’’/'ull Ser\ice" hank h the oiih liiuiwiul 
in\iiiiiiiti/i uuiliorUftl hr law m otirr 
checking acciiuni\, accnnni'. tiiul 

all n'pe% of lo<in.\. Look for ihe 7-\tar cm- 
Mem or ayk. lo he moc. 
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THE 

DREYFUS 

CASE 


BY JOE DAVID BROWN 

Conscrmtive Wall StwchTs still hofigU- when they think of how 
muhimiUiomme Jack Dreyfus enlivened investinys imofie hy 
using ei lion in his mutual fund uds. Now their awe is rivaled hy 
that of horsemen who have watched him parlay $7,()(HJ and his 
keen t'rt' for bloodlines into a highly successful racing stable 
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THE DREYFUS CASE 


A 

L V man who picks a winner ihc 
very first time he bets on a horse race of- 
ten becomes a victim of the same kind of 
pleasurable confusion that overwhelms 
a young man when he kisses his first 
maiden: he is convinced he has stumbled 
on a secret unknown to ordinary mor- 
tals. This is. of course, a snare and more 
often th.an not also proves to be a heart- 
breaking delusion. There are some few 
men who arc fortunate enough never 
to discover this awful truth, and for 
anyone who demands proof there is the 
remarkable case of Jack Dreyfus Jr., a 
trim and unusually well-kept gentleman 
of 50 who is an authentic Wall Street 
tycoon. though he happens to have the 
good judgment not to look or act at all 
iike one. 

During his working hours, which are 
long and exacting. Dreyfus is president 
of the Dreyfus Fund Inc., a ntutual in- 
vestment firm which he took control of 
13 years ago when it was practically 
moribund, and through skill, catchy ad- 
vertising and devotion nursed into a 
financial colossus with some 215.000 in- 
vestors and assets close to S530 million. 
During his leisure hours, which arc rare 
and blissful, he could once be found at 
the Cavendish Club playing masterful 
bridge with the likes of Oswald Jacoby 
and the late P. Hal Sims ("I wasa bridge 
bum"), or cutthroat gin rummy that 
was even sharper than his bridge, or golf 
at the Metropolis Country Club, where 
he once won the club championship sev- 
en straight times. But he is now more 
likely to be located at a racetrack or put- 
tering happily around Hobcau Farm, his 
l.lOO-acrc Thoroughbred racing estab- 
lishment near Ocala, Fla. He is a man 
who is craiy about horses and, more 
noteworthy, horses have a way of re- 
turning his love in full. 

Dreyfus is by no means the command- 
ing figure in racing that he is in Wall 
Street, but he has been amazingly suc- 
cessful in both the running and breeding 
of horses. His personal definition of hap- 
piness is putting on old clothes, clutch- 
ing a scratch sheet and Joining the ordi- 
nary horseplayers in the grandstand, that 
pleasant place where a man can turn a 


few dollars with a wise wager. Unlike 
some turfmen, who seem to take pride 
in relating how much they lose on their 
racing operations, Dreyfus could if he 
wished, only half a dozen years after 
acquiring it, dispose of Hobcau Farm 
for a hefty profit, and it pleases him to 
say so. This makes Dreyfus both an 
oddity and an enigma, for it is almost a 
hallowed tradition of the sport that when 
a millionaire takes up horse racing he 
should pay through the nose like a man. 
When asked how he happens to be so 
different, Dreyfus says modestly, “Fve 
been 1 10% lucky. The rest has been 
brains." 

Since no known combination of mon- 
ey and brains has ever produced good 
horses without the addition of some elu- 
sive and unddinablc quality that might 
as well be described as luck, most horse- 
men accept this e.xpla nation. They usual- 
ly point out in passing, however, that 
when it comes to horses Dreyfus seems 
to be lucky in the same way a fox is 
lucky. This has been true from the day 
Dreyfus discovered horses. That was 
back in the *40s when Dreyfus visited a 
racetrack for the first time with a group 
of bridge-playing cronies, including 
Hal Sims, who was renowned for risking 
a bit of his bridge winnings at a muiucl 
window. The entire experience must 
have left Dreyfus in a happy daze, be- 
cause to this day he cannot recall much 
about the track, except that it was in 
the New York area. What he can re- 
member with tingling clarity is that while 
Sims and his other friends dropped bun- 
dle after bundle on successive races, he 
sat down and tried to unravel the in- 
tricacies of a form chart. When he final- 
ly decided he had a glimmering as to 
what it was all about, he began to bet. 
He picked a winner in each of three 
races. 

From that day to this, Dreyfus has 
been a devout horseplayer, and he has 
never lost his touch. He is not a plunger, 
for he takes more pleasure in the game 
than in the money, but he impresses 
everybody who knows him with his 
knack for being on the right horse at 
the right time. Sometimes Dreyfus will 


admit that if things came down to it. 
he probably could make a fine living as 
a handicapper. But if he has a secret 
he has difficulty in expressing it. except 
in the broadest and most elementary 
way. "The important thing. I suppose." 
he says, "is not to be emotional about 
it. You have to study a horse’s chances 
in the same calm and detached way you 
study a stock investment or a business 
deal. This isn’t a problem for some peo- 
ple. But I am an emotional man and, 
in racing just as in business, Vve had to 
train myself to keep my emotions under 
control, to always depend on my head 
instead of my heart. You cannot elimi- 
nate risk, but you can be sure the risk 
you arc taking is worthwhile. Some 
good horses run at odds that make them 
not worth the gamble: some not-so-good 
horses run at odds that make them worth 
takinga chance on. And the kind of luck 
you have docs not change the odds in 
the long run. Trying to get even in the 
eighth race when you have had a bad 
day, for instance, is foolish. In fact, the 
time when you should really watch your- 
self is when you are losing." 

Dreyfus, fortunately, is not altogether 
quite so cold-bloodedly cautious as this 
makes him sound. He did not. for exam- 
ple, sit back coolly and wait until he 
amassed a fortune before buying a horse 
of his own but. like many a good man 
before and since, he fell in love with a 
particular horse. "I went crazy about 
this Beau Pcrc marc, BcUcsocur,” he ad- 
mits. "She won the Astarita and Spina- 
way at 2, the only year she raced, and 
was placed second to Bewitch among 
the fillies in the Experimental in 1947, 
at a weight of 1 17 pounds. Only 26 fillies 
have been weighted at U7 or better in 
the Experimental’s history.” 

Bcllesocur was fur beyond Dreyfus’ 
financial reach at the time, but he knew 
her from afar, and he was particularly 
pleased when she was mated to Count 
Fleet, another of his favorite horses. The 
colt produced by this union was Beau 
Gar, and Dreyfus bought a quarter of 
him for S7.000, and later he bought an- 
other two quarters. Beau Car had all the 
qualifications of a great horse but never 
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HEADS UP PLAY 


Andy eathsate, NHL all-star forward, fakes out Detroit Red Wings' 
goalie, Terry sawchuk, to score goal in Nov, 22, 1959 game. 


HEADS UP LOOK 



Andy Bathgate knows how to look his 
best off the ice, too. Greasy creams 
and oils plaster down his hair, pile up on 
his comb. None of that greasy A 
kid stuff for him. Andy uses yitaijs 
g reaseles s Vitalis? You can’t see 
Vitalis, but what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 



THE DREYFUS CASE 

amounted to much as a runner because 
he vsas plagued by injuries and bad luck. 
At this point a less astute man niiglti 
have lost interest, but Dreylus was still 
impressed by Beau Gar's obsioiis po- 
tential as well as his bloodlines. When 
Beau Gar was sent to stud in |y.S6, 
Dreyfus' instincts told him that this was 
his chance finally to acquire a good 
horse all for himself. 

There are many wild and wonderful 
versions of what happened next, but the 
commonest one is that Dreyfus persuad- 
ed l-audy Lawrence, who owned the re- 
maining quarter of Beau Gar. to sell his 
interest for 150 shares of Polaroid sti'ck. 
What actually hapivened is that Law rence 
agreed to sell Dreyfus the quarter in- 
terest for S7.tX)0. and Dreyfus accepted. 
He then advised I-awrence to invest the 
money in Polaroid, a stock on which 
Dreyfus was particularly keen at the 
time. Lawrence thought this was a good 
idea, so Dreyfus bought I.^Q shares of 
I’olaroid and sent them to Lawrence in- 
stead of cash. The details t*f this trans- 
action deserve some attention, because at 
the time Polaroid was selling for a frac- 
tion more than S46 a share. Since that 
time it has been split six for one. and at 
one point each share soared to a peak of 
S260 — vshieh meant that Lawrence re- 
ceived around S214.0(K) for a quarter in- 
terest in this unproved stallion. Dreyfus 
takes this into account when he some- 
times jokingly says that Beau Ciar was 
a decently expensive young stallitm, 
worth S9.^6.000. 

As things have turned out, even this 
price might not have been fantastically 
excessive for Beau Gai. He has proved 
to be a marvel in producing good horses 
out of not-loo-fashionable marcs, which 
were about the only kind of marcs Drey- 
fus could alTord before his own hold- 
ings of Polaroid, and other investments, 
turned him from a mere fair-to-do into 
an immensely rich man. Ik-au Ciar now 
stands at Hobeaii I arm. insured for SI 
million and available only to a few select 
non-lloivcau marcs at a $10,000 stud 
fee. Actually, Beau Ciar richly repaid the 
money and faith Dreyfus invested in him 
with the lirst horse he sired. This was 
Mobeau f arm's famed Beau Purple, the 
erratic but fabulous bay stallion who 
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won five SIOO.(XK) races, set many track 
records and was the only horse ever to 
show his heels to the great Kelso in three 
dilfereni races. Beau Purple went to stud 
this year and there is no reason to think 
he will not shaivc up even more bril- 
liantly than his sire. 

The odds against a man getting two 
such horses as Ikau Ciar and Ikau Pur- 
ple for a comparative pittance when he 
lirst starts putting a stable together are 
astronomical, and this is what some peo- 
ple mean when they say Drey fus is plain 
lucky. Other people are convinced that 
Dreyfus proved to be one of the craftiest 
operators to enter racing in a long time 
when he had the good judgment to make 
a solid investment in an outstanding stal- 
lion. for -in retrospect, of course al- 
most everybody can sec that the un- 
proved and injury-prone Beau Gar was 
a veritable gold mine. All arguments 
aside, it is a fact that Dreyfus showed 
much more judgment and restraint than 
most newcomers to racing, who usually 
splurge on llashy runners if they have 
unlimited means or. if they have limited 
funds, collect a slabicful of mediocre 
horses and hope fi>r a miracle. Perhaps 
the fairest evaluation of [Dreyfus' success 
was made by KImer Heubeck.a seasoned 
and shrewd owner-breeder in his own 
right, who is l>reyrus' manager at Ho- 
beau f-'arm: ‘'Jack is lucky, all right, 
but he is the kind of man who makes 
his luck." 

Dreyfus is enormously pleased with 
his success, but it embarrasses him acute- 
ly when he is expected to explain it. If 
pressed, lie usually gives all the credit to 
his horses, especially Beau Purple, w ho is 
the apple of his eye. "Ikau Purple is an 
interesting personality, you know." he 
s;iys. seriously. “He's a great horse and 
he's nice, very nice. He's h.td me by the 
heartstrings for a long time, and he's 
more than rewarded me. no matter what 
happens from now on. Believe me. I'm 
so thankful and feel so fortunate to have 
liad anything to do with such a wonder- 
ful horse." 

This is the kind of monologue one of 
Dreyfus' friends had In mind when he 
said, not unkindly. "You have to watch 
Jack, or he'll sincere you to death." 
I>reyfus is a sincerely sinecic man. fora 
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. • itoir: thtiHi Shtflark! 

Romance, romance... give yours a beautiful lift with the sparkling new '64 Skylark. You're off and away 
from the crowds in seconds ... new V-8 engine* and new Super Turbine 300 automatic transmission* 
combine to provide more take-off thrust and safer passing power. You enjoy a new quiet ride, too ... no 
outside noises intrude on your very personal small talk, Inside. Skylark luxury abounds, and the price 
for all this is right down with the low-price names. Skylark is fun. Skylark is fancy, and . . . 

ah»9'i* #i//. it's a itt’if'K! 


*OotiOMl at atlra cost. 
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JOIN THE WELL-TRAVELED PEOPLE WHO SAIL TO EUROPE ON THE WORLD’S FASTEST SHIP 



Imagine yourself on Ihe deck of the s.s. United States! You 
came aboard to the tinkle and gaiety of a bon voyage party. You 
waved goodbye and watched this great ship move out from the 
pier . . . and slowly turn toward Europe. 

You lingered over a superbly prefjared dinner last night. You 
danced in a softly lit ballroom. You slept late in a bed that felt 
as though it were made for royalty. This morning you're re- 
freshed by a plunge in the salt water pool. You've discovered 
that a game in this champagne-like air is one of the world’s 


finest tonics. And these are only a few of the pleasures that 
make s.s. United States the meeting ground of some of the 
most traveled people on earth. 

The s.s. America is equally popular and lets you spend two 
extra days at sea. Whether you are going to Europe on pleasure 
or business, there is no more luxurious or restful way to travel 
than on one of these two great ships. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, Fares are lowest in the Thrift Season with 
additional 10‘s reduction on round trios, even il one way is by air. 
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fact. He also is a highly conspicuous ex- 
ample of what people mean when they 
describe a man as being smart. He is un- 
failingly polite and unpretentious, and 
over the years some notably hardbitten 
turf writers and sports columnists have 
testified that he is likable and charming. 
When he relaxes he can be witty and even 
svhimsical, and he frequently complains 
that he docs not relax enough. “I’m just 
learning not to take things too serious- 
ly.” he says. But Dreyfus’ plcas;int man- 
ner never quite disguises the impression 
that he would be a stern man to take on 
in a business deal, a card game or, per- 
haps. even a catch-as-catch-can scrap, 
for though he is of medium height and 
slightly built, he also is tanned, fit and 
quick. 

Tlris impression is valid. Dreyfus is, 
to start with, something of a mathe- 
matical wizard, and he can calculate 
the cost of a load of hay, the profit 
on a complicated slock deal or the odds 
on a horse race in a flash. He also is 
a fierce competitor, with a compulsion 
to excel in everything he undertakes, 
a trail attested to by his bridge and 
golf opponents. 

Dreyfus' own rise in Wall Street has 
been so steady and so completely expect- 
ed hy everyone who knew him that even 
his biggest admirers seem more or less 
to take it for granted. One asked: “What 
is there to say. except Jack worked like 
hell, worried a lot and never put his foot 
wrong?" Dreyfus sometimes sounds as 
if his life was. and is. one long uphill 
struggle, but it is a fact that from the 
time he first landed in Wall Street he has 
had no major setbacks and has encoun- 
tered relatively few rough spots. Except 
for a couple of years of youthful floun- 
dering. he has always been headed up- 
ward. Because he has not retained a hint 
of a southern accent, most people arc 
surprised to learn he was born and reared 
in Montgomery. Ala., where his father 
was in the candy business. After gradu- 
ating from Sidney Lanier High School 
and winning two city golf champion- 
ships, he went off to l-ehigh Universi- 
ty, where he majored in economics and 
captained the golf team. On his gradu- 
ation from Lehigh in 1934, Dreyfus, al- 
most automatically, went into candy. ”1 


honestly had no firm idea about what 1 
wanted to do or become." he says. “I 
do know that 1 had never had a single 
thought about Wall Street." After lift- 
ing sugar bags and emptying them into 
a mixing vat for a short lime— SI 5 a 
week and all the candy he could cal — 
Dreyfus decided he was not that fond of 
candy. He then tried his hand at selling 
insurance, and he still winces somewhat 
when he recalls it, “The first time I tried 
to sell a policy I was so completely bad 
and miserable that ! left the man's office 
and cried,” he says. In 1936, after a short 
stint in a New York industrial design 
firm, he drifted into Wall Street as a jun- 
ior customer's man for F.. A. Pierce & 
Co.— which later became Merrill Lynch 
& All the Rest. 

Dreyfus still insists, to the amusement 
of everybody who knows him, that he 
was a poor customer's man. because he 
has no knack for selling. (“Jack could 
sell Living Bras in Bali,” s;tys a onetime 
associate.) Except for a brief hitch in 
the Coast Guard during World War 11, 
Dreyfus remained with the Pierce firm 
until 1945. Not long afterward he and 
three partners took over Lewisohn & 
Co. and, at 34. he was the youngest sen- 
ior partner of a Stock Exchange firm. 
From there it was only a short, bold step 
to the organization of Dreyfus & Co., 
Dreyfus’ own business. When he dis- 
cusses this comparatively brief period of 
rocketing success. Dreyfus always recalls 
that he “made all the mistakes in the 
world." It also is true that he made a 
great deal of monev. 

D reyfus first became interested in 
(he possibilities of mutual funds when he 
and his associates took over management 
of The Nesbett Fund, w hich had been or- 
ganized in 1947 and had attained only 
lackadaisical success. Almost anything 
said about a mutual fund nowadays 
draws an angry rebuttal from some sec- 
tor of the brokerage business, but it still 
is fairly safe to state that a mutual fund 
is designed for investors who prefer to 
pool their funds in a single kitty instead 
of playing the securities market them- 
selves or having a regular broker do it 
for them. This kitty is then taken over 


by a management board, prcsumjibly 
skilled, which buys securities when they 
promise to go up. dumps them when 
they seem about to go down and. in sim- 
ple terms, plays the market by taking 
what it considers reasonable risks. There 
are many arguments for and against mu- 
tual funds. The controversy has nothing 
to do with the fact that the more Drey- 
fus thought about mutual funds, the 
more convinced he was that they would 
have a wide appeal to the thousands of 
unskilled investors with limited means 
who had been rushing into the market 
in increasing numbers since the mid-*40s. 
Through newspaper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising most progressive brokcrattc 
firms were trying to get a share of this 
tremendous new business. 

In 1951 Dreyfus changed the name of 
the limping Nesbett Fund to the Dreyfus 
Fund Inc., and really went to work. 
Some brokers believe there would have 
been a boom in mutual funds even if 
Dreyfus had not entered the field. Nev- 
ertheless. they agree that Dreyfus opened 
up the business and pioneered the mer- 
chandising methods most mutual funvis 
now use. Dreyfus was ideally suited for 
the Job. Since the mid-"40s he had been 
attracting attention and building a rep- 
utation for nonconformity because of 
the ads he had been writing for his 
firms. Stringent SRC regulations limit 
the enthusiasm w ith which stockbrokers 
and funds can advertise. Until Dreyfus 
achieved a breakthrough, such advertis- 
ing was almost always on the dull side. 
By paying no attention to the prevailing 
belief that brokerage advertising had to 
be dull to be dignified and by adding a 
little sporting zest to the message, he 
produced a scries of advertisements that 
were sprightly and amusing. 

Dreyfus hires a New York firm to 
handle the fund's advertising, but he 
closely supervises every detail. Out of 
this collaboration have come two mem- 
orable television commercials; one is 
considered by some experts to be the 
most intriguing and best ever produced. 
This is a one-minute film which shows a 
real lion stepping from a subway train 
at the Wall Street station. With the ma- 
jestic and unhurried tread of a board 
chairman, the lion ascends the stairs. 
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wulks down ihe street past a newsstand 
and enters the Dreyfus building, where 
it leaps on a block bearing the name 
DREYFUS. Except for a single-sentence 
stuienicnt at the end, telling what the 
Dreyfus Fund is and what it does, there 
is no spoken message. The other com- 
mercial is a cartoon that shows two dig- 
nified old gaffers lazily batting a ping- 
pong ball back and forth while seated in 
immense easy chairs. One finally asks 
the other who his broker is, and he an- 
swers. "Why. Dreyfus, of course." That 
is all. This is l>reyrus* favorite, because 
he hud the cartoonist pul a small statue 
of a horse in the scene, which he labeled 
Beau Purple. Unfortunately for tele- 
vision viewers over most of the counlr>. 
the commercials so far have been shown 
in only half a dozen large and invest- 
ment-conscious cities. 

Getting customers for his fund is. of 
course, only the first part of Dre>fus' 
job. His own chiseled words in count- 
less brochures have explained his major 
objective: "In the Dreyfus Fund we hope 
to make your money grow, and we in- 
tend to take what we consider sensible 
risks in that direction." Any discussion 
about how well Dreyfus has succeeded 
in achieving this goal also opens up con- 


troversy. Not because the money in his 
fund has not grown; nobody contends 
that. The angry cries come from brokers 
who contend they could have done bet- 
ter, It is a matter of record that if an in- 
vestor had put SI. 000 in the fund on 
Jan. 1, 1954 and had reinvested all divi- 
dends and capital gain distributions he 
would have S5.824 today, 

Dreyfus is prone to brood on the 
cause and meaning of success, and he 
accepts utterly and devotedly the phi- 
losophy propounded by Mark Twain, 
who is his idol. He has a framed photo- 
graph of Twain in his oflice. and he is al- 
ways passing out collections of Twain’s 
writings to acquaintances. Twain deals 
with success in Whai Is Man. a Socratic 
essay that was published privately in 
1906. It is not generally regarded as one 
of Twain's more important works, but it 
strikes a fervent response in Dreyfus. In 
the essay Twain held that everyone is 
the product of two things; his machine 
(body, brain, nervous system) and his 
environment. His main thesis is that hu- 
man beings are the helpless victims of 
the kind of machines they receive at 
birth and the way these machines react 
to environmental conditioning. Dreyfus 
agrees wholeheartedly with Twain’s con- 


tention. “Nobody can justly be proud 
of any achievement.’’ he says, “nor can 
anybody justly claim credit for any mis- 
achievement. such as a crime. Given the 
environment and machine of a criminal, 
one would inevitably be led into a life 
of crime.’’ 

This seems to explain why Dreyfus is 
so modest. It also suggests why. when 
he tries to account for his success in 
business, he says very nnich the same 
thing Elmer Heubeck said about his suc- 
cess in racing: "I've been lucky. I guess. 
But some people throw luck away. Being 
in business is like playing in a card game. 
Certainly, there is an element of luck, 
but skill predominates. Skillful people 
take advantage of luck." 

This is not exactly the kind of talk 
one normally expects from a Wall Street 
bigwig. But. as people in racing also 
arc discovering. Dreyfus is u highly un- 
orthodox man. One of the first things he 
did after buying Hobeau Farm, for ex- 
ample. was to enclose it with miles of 
new post-and-rail fences all painted a 
soft blue instead of the traditional w hite. 
(The fencing, it might be noted, was 
frugally constructed from trees knocked 
down during construction of the farm’s 
facilities.) Some people have been upset 
by the blue fences, and others have won- 
dered what Dreyfus had in mind. Actu- 
ally. the only reason was that he likes 
the color blue— he always wears blue 
shirts — and he thought the blue looked 
nice against the green grass. 

Dreyfus probably is the only owner of 
even middling status who docs not have 
a clubhouse box at a single racetrack. 
"It is not that I have anything against 
clubhouse boxes," he says. "It is just 
that racing is my hobby, and if I s;it in a 
clubhouse I would not be able to relax. 1 
would always be dragged into conversa- 
tions about Wall Street and investments." 

As far as it goes, this explanation 
seems valid enough. But it also is ob- 
vious to anyone who knows him that 
Dreyfus enjoys the jostling, colorful, 
seamy side of racing that most rich own- 
ers do not appreciate or even know much 
about. Dreyfus has a lender regard for 
pious but poor horseplayers. and it al- 
ways pleases him mightily when he is 
mistaken for one. One of his happiest 
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Revolution 


The world-famous army 'Jeep' vehicle started it all. Then 
came the evolutionary changes. Sensible changes. Like 
more ground clearance. Stronger suspension. Weather 
proof tops. Fun changes. Like pink and white striped 
upholstery. Fringed surrey tops. Lively colors. A sports 
roadster. A station wagon — > rugged, durable, 
designed for work and play. 

Then came the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. A revolution! The 
Wagoneer is so revolutionary, it's hard to recognize 
your old 'Jeep' friend, it's a station wagon. And a 
lookerl You'll be stunned. Slide into that luxurious 
interior. Beautiful. Comfortable. Visibility unlimited! 

Turn the ignition key. You've got an overhead cam 
engine purring for you. The only one in any American 
"Optional items at slight extra cost. 


production car. Try that steering. Power.* The brakes. 
Power again.* The transmission. It's automatic.* 
Feel that ride. Pure luxury. 

And the 'Jeep' heart and spirit are still there. Pull 
one simple lever and you're in 'Jeep' 4-wheel 
"Drivepower.’'t Then there's hardly a hill that can keep 
you down . . . hardly a mud hole that can bog you down. 
In fact, there's scarcely any driving situation that can 
get you down. You're free to go anywhere with the 
traction to pull you through. 

Drop in on your ‘Jeep’ dealer. He's so enthusiastic 
about the 'Jeep' Wagoneer he'll be glad to give you a 
test drive. Actually, he gets a kick out of it himselfl 

KAISER Jeep CORPORATION roitdo t. Ohio 


X DRIV6POWER' \% Wagoneer station wagon's new, improved and exclusive 4-wheel drive system. 
See Ihe Wagoneer demonstrated on 'THe GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH." Tuesday nights. ABC-TV Network. 
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memories is of the limca racetrack guard 
si/cd him up as he was standing around 
ticicss and unpressed. and tried to eject 
him from the owners' enclosure at Gulf* 
stream Park. He also glows when he 
recalls the time a kind lady slipped a 
quarter in his pocket after he presented 
her with a program he had picked up 
off the floor. 

Dreyfus prefers to go to the races in a 
sports shirt, but when he has a horse 
running that might win he usually puts 
on a jacket and lie. Sometimes he mis- 
judges his horse. When one of his fillies. 
Red Belle, won a stakes race at Aque- 
duct last year, Dreyfus had to leave the 
cheap scats and walk down to the win- 
ner's circle, where he cut an unusual fig- 
ure in his informal attire. 

Dreyfus is not out to attract atten- 
tion with his casual dress. It is just that 
he docs not have much patience with 
customs or habits that he feels do not 
serve a useful purpose. Shortly after 
Beau Gar went to stud, for example. 
Dreyfus wanted to find some marcs for 
him. but in Thoroughbred circles you 
just do not go out and rent mares. Drey- 
fus did. A man who was well aware of 
the power of advertising, he startled the 
staid turf world with a two-page ad in 
the Blood-Horse: 

"Wc will pay up to 56.000 cash Hoir 
for service to your marc [next year]. We 
keep the foal. If this seems like an un- 
usual offer, let us explain. We have a 
horse (Beau Gar) who has had bad luck 
throughout his racing career. We won't 
bore you with the details. However, he 
showed us enough to make us believe 
he could have been a top race horse. 
Because of his breeding, disposition and 
the flashes of speed he showed, we be- 
lieve he has as good a chance as any 
horse to be a top sire. Instead of asking 
others to gamble on his potentials as a 
sire, we are willing to do so ourselves. 
Wc will pay from S2.(X)0 to 56.000 (dc- 
l>ending on the marc) for a service to 
your marc. Wc will assume risk of live 
foal. The foal to be ours. . . ." 

Everyone predicted that Dreyfus 
would be swamped with letters from 
owners of moderate marcs but, surpris- 
ingly. he received comparatively few. He 
did get a letter from a Mrs. Grayce Mar, 
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who offered to sell him a marc called 
Water Queen. Water Queen's breeding 
wascertainly respectable— by Johnstown 
out of a War Admiral mare— and she 
had been sound enough to start nine 
limes but had not been able to win in 
51 .000 company. 

Dreyfus bought Water Queen for his 
first broodmare. She was bred to Beau 
Gar and dropped Beau Purple early in 
1957 at a farm in Kentucky where Drey- 
fus then boarded his horses. Beau Pur- 
ple was turned over to G. P. (Maje) 
Odom, who was Dreyfus' trainer at the 
lime. 

Dreyfus has good cause to love Beau 
Purple now. He even had good cause to 
love him at the start, Isecausc he was his 
first colt. But it took a remarkably loyal 
man to love Beau Purple throughout 
much of his racing career. dubious 
ankle kept the colt out of the races as a 2- 
year-old. At 3. Beau Purple won the Der- 
by Trial, but came out lame. After ap- 
parently recovering, he made a try for 
the Withers, hut emerged from that race 
with a lineal fracture of the pastern. 
Beau Purple raced four times as a 4- 
year-old but failed to score, so it was 
feared he had not completely recovered 
from his injuries and he was given the 
rest of the year off. 

E 

/arly in 1962, now a 5-ycar-old. 
Beau Purple finally won an allowance 
raccat Hialeah. Dreyfusand Maje Odom 
were so pleased that they decided their 
horse was ready fora chance at big mon- 
ey. and they entered him in the SIOO.OOO 
(iulfstream Park Handicap. As a prep 
race, they entered him in the Apple- 
ton, and he won by four and a half 
lengths. But when Beau Purple ran at 
Gulfstream in the big one. he came in an 
indifferent sixth. 

Next Beau Purple was entered in a 
one-mile allowance race at Aqueduct, 
and he won it easily, equaling a track 
record set by Bald Eagle two years be- 
fore. This so impressed the handicapper 
that he gave Beau Purple 120 pounds in 
his next race. He finished ninth. It went 
this way through most of the early part 
of the year. Dreyfus was convinced he 
had a top horse. Other people were con- 


vinced he had a top horse. But Beau 
Purple was exaspcratingly unconvinced. 
Somewhere around this time Dreyfus 
and Maje Odom parted amicably, but 
it was no secret that Dreyfus felt he 
needed a trainer who would devote more 
time to Beau Purple, and he hired Allen 
Jerkens. 

When the Suburban rolled around. 
Beau Purple had not only a new trainer 
but also a new jockey. Bill Boland. The 
Suburban was a four-horse race. In ad- 
dition to Beau Purple. Garwol was en- 
tered. yet it was clearly understood that 
it was a duel between Kelso, at 4 to 5. 
and Carry Back. 2 to 1. But from the 
lime Beau Purple reached full stride the 
outcome was never seriously in doubt. 
He set an Aqueduct record of 2:00 3 5 for 
the mile and a quarter. Kelso came in 
second, and Garwol was third. Beau 
Purple paid 512.60. and if he had never 
run again, says Dreyfus, it all would 
have been worthwhile. 

But Beau Purple continued his un- 
predictable ways, and sometimes they 
were joyously unpredictable. At the 
Hawthorne Gold Cup. for example, the 
track was sloppy and it was believed 
Beau Purple did not have a chance. He 
won handily. In the Man o' War at Bel- 
mont he had to run on grass for the first 
time, and the distance of a mile and a 
half also was new- for him, Kelso and 
Carry Back were in the race, and Beau 
Purple went to the post at 20 to 1. But 
he look the lead and held it. grass and 
all. and .set another track record; 2:28 3/ 5 
for the 12 furlongs. In the Widener. Beau 
Purple stumbled coming out of the start- 
ing gate, yet he won anyway. In all. he 
has turned in 5445.785 worth of unpre- 
dictability. which makes him an invest- 
ment to rival Polaroid. 

Jack Dreyfus, the master of Hobeau 
I'arm. is a shrewd man. He can watch 
the hands played in a bridge game and 
keep a mental file of the cards that re- 
main unplayed. He knows the probable 
earnings of scores of obscure stocks. He 
has a thorough grasp of the theory of 
probability. But he now admits that he 
still has not fathomed the mysterious 
ways of Beau Purple. “I never gave upon 
him.” he often siiys. "Never once.” And 
he can't explain why. smd 



You hear a lot of echoes about Fairlaiie wagons: 
they handle and park with compact ease. 
(Handle and park with compact ease.) 

Carry almost as much as the big ones. 

(Carry almost as much as the big ones.) 

Oiler youa“289”V-8 option. 

(OJferyou a“ 28 g’’V- 8 option.) 

Don’t believe it? Take a 
test-drive. . . test-drive. . . test-drive. 
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of World 


The textbook that adds 



The fourth ■■R”stands for Red. As In Communist. 

Students in America can be as familiar with 
Bolshevism as Biology because of a new text- 
book about Communism, now available to high 
schools. 

Called "The Meaning of Communism," this 
pictorial textbook covers Communism's begin- 


nings. the tragedies of the Industrial Revolution that inspired 
Marx to write"Das Kapital, "continues through the terror of 
the abortive 1905 Russian uprising and the triumph of the 
1917 Revolution and concludes with the technology of the 
Khrushchev era. 

A remarkable book Indeed. Concise, without being super- 
ficial. Basic, yet not popularized. Interpretive, yet not biased. 


On* of a s*ri*s of adverlisomenls about TIME )hc. 

Timo • Llfo • Tim* Internationai • Life Intarnattonat • Life an Espanol • Fortune • Sports Illustrated • House & Home • Architectural Forum • Panorama • 





Let’s call a spade a spade. 

There are dozens of credit cards. What makes this 
one so special that even people who already have 
credit cards want Carte Blanche, too? 

For one thing, you have to be pretty special to carry 
Carte Blanche — only one man in 19 qualifies. But 
when you do, it can do things for you no other credit 
card can. 

It’s the only credit card endorsed by the National 
Restaurant Association. It’s the card which is 
honored at Hilton Hotels and Inns all over the world. 

You can use it at over 80,000 service stations, major 
car rental companies, many leading airlines, thou- 
sands of fine motels, hotels, gift, flower and liquor 


shops. And even though we hope you’ll never need it 
— it’s comforting to know that over 1200 hospitals 
now accept it as a credit guarantee on sight. 

It costs only $10 for a full year (probably less than 
writing a bunch of individual checks). Your wife can 
have a mate to yours for only $5 more. More useful 
in emergencies than a $50 
bill in her shoe. Pick up 
an application blank where 
you see this sign. Or write 
Carte Blanche, Dept. SI13, 

8544 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California, 90069. 
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IS YOUR CAR 
DRAGGING ITS HEELS 
LATELY? 



Is it sluggish in the morning? 

Does it stall when the light turns green? 

Watch out. 

These are sure signs of Winteritis. 

Your E.sso dealer has the easy way 
to nip this rebellion in the bud — 

New Winter-formula Esso Extra. 

This special cold-weather gasoline 
chases ice out of your carburetor. 

And it has fast-firing lighter molecules 
to give you easier starting and 


faster warm-ups in stop-and-go driving 
than you get with any other gasoline! 

One tankful can warm the heart 
of even the most stubborn car. 

End the Car Revolt with E.sso Extra — 
the new Winter-formula gasoline 
from Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
America’s Leading Energy Company. 
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Table Talk with 
Young Li 
of Red China 


Li Fu>Jung is given a hero's treatment In the 
People’s Republic for his rise toward a world 
table>tennis championship by EDGAR CLARK 



L Fu-jung, an engagingly cocky young 
man from Shanghai, may he on his 
way to a world championship in table 
tennis, But even if — against all the signs — 
he fails to make it. his place in the record 
books of the sport is secure and brilliant. 
So is his symbol value to Communist 
China w hich. in a mere handful of years, 
has trained its tuble-icnnis players to 
such a peak of skill that they are in the 
international forefront of this once 
uniquely Western game, l.i lost out in a 
try for the world title in table-tennis 
singles last spring in Prague. It was no 
doubt disappointing to his ambition but 
not to his patriotism, for he was defeated 
by another Chinese. Chuang Tse-tung. 
Chuang was defending his title as world 
champion won in I’eking in 1961. In 
the lO-day tournament in the Crcchoslo- 
vakian capital (with 55 nations com- 
peting), China took three titles out of 
seven at stake; Japan won the other four. 
Irt the finals for the men’s doubles title, 
all contestants were Chinese. 

The prestige the victors bring home 
with them seems to Americans, used to 
the more spectacular champions of base- 
ball and boxing, out of all proportion to 
the achievement; but table tennis has 
atught the fancy of the Chinese, and its 


experts are headlined as national heroes 
in the government-controlled press. It 
may have been astonishing to the propa- 
gandists that table tennis, of all sports, 
should turn out to be the most popular 
with the masses. But there was nothing 
ideologically against it, for it is official 
policy in China that everybody should 
be in the pink of condition. The work- 
ers like the doctrine because they get 
time off from work for sport. 

Li Fu-jung is 21 years old and an 
undergraduate at the Shanghai Institute 
for Physical Culture. Flo hopes to be- 
come a sports instructor and table-tennis 
trainer. 

Li is about 5 feet 7 inches tall, broad- 
shouldered and stocky for his height. 
Fie has sinewy forearms, long-muscled 
upper arms and the legs of a boxer, with 
well-developed thighs. His complexion 
is ruddy-tan rather than olive; he has 
thick black hair. ‘'At school." he told an 
interviewer not long ago, "we had an old 
wooden tennis table and some very much 
used plain wooden racquets with no 
sandpaper or rubber surfaces. 1 often 
stayed after school to play with anyone 
who would play with me. When 1 came 
home late my father used to make fun 
of me and say, ‘A queer sport you've 


chosen — such a liny ball.' I liked the 
game too much to mind the teasing. By 
the lime I was in the fourth grade I had 
learned how to hold the racquet like 
a pen. It is the way we do in China 
and in Japan and Korea. Maybe it is be- 
cause we arc used to chopsticks. By the 
time I was 12 I was a member of my 
grade-school team. I went to high school 
when I was 14 and was on the school 
team there too. Then I went to a special 
sports school. There are 12 special sports 
schools in Shanghai." 

The schools, he explained, are run by 
the Institute of l*hysical Culture and 
are supported by the city of Shanghai. 
Only the most promising youngsters are 
sent to the schools, where the training 
concentrates on international competi- 
tion sports. Li was precisely the kind of 
athlete the school authorities wanted. 
■'For me." he sttid, “this school meant 
hour after hourof playing, with the white 
ball flying back and forth over the net 
and w ith me getting surer of myself. Op- 
ponents didn't surprise me so much, and 
I learned how to meet almost any kind 
of ball." 

In 1959. when he was 17. LI moved 
into the big lime. He was chosen for 
a "team of representatives” — a national 
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Li Fu-jung continued 


Braniff puts you 
one-up on your 
internationally-travelled 
friends. 

(And does it between here and Texas) 

Are you plagued by world travelers who rave about the lavish service they 
enjoyed on a Brantff flight across the Andes? About the cocktails, the canapes, 
the wine, the entree on Braniff between Lima and Buenos Aires? Pretty tedi- 
ous, isn't it? Well, put up with it no more! Tell them you’ve enjoyed the finest 
of /nfernafiona/ jet service— on Braniff. between New York and Texas. Advance 
Check in . . . luxurious El Dorado lounges . . . First Class or Coach . . . inter- 
national service all the way. What, you haven't? Well, for heaven's sake, do? 



enjoy BRANIFF 


Specialists in infernafiona/ jet service to Texas or to South America 


For Kennedy or Newark airport departures, phone MU 7-8200 
For Dulles or National airport departures, phone ST 3-3220 



UcO (fonch 
, ^tf-rill 


end of a beginning 


At tbt if rtir Irst woRdtrfal aul at tha Red Coach you're apt to 
have begun a permanent frierKlship wrth our Big Red Menu. Soon you’ll 
learn that our famous charcoal-broiled steaks and jumbo sea-fresh 
Maine lobsters, soups and salads, drinks and desserts maintain their 
uniform excetlence from Boston to Miami. 

Particular people come back to the . . . 


Miss.; Boston. Saugus. Hingham, Framingham. Middleboro, 
Wayland, Hyannis-MewVsrk; Manhattan. Yonkers, Westbury.L.I^ 
Corm.; Darien, Wethersfield • florida. Miami, fort Lauderdale-,^- 


cadre of 50 for international play. "It was 
a different father who greeted me then.'* 
he said, “from the one who laughed 
about the 'liny ball.' This l.mc he was 
proud of me. He liked table tennis now- 
—gave me hints on how to play. He 
often referees Shanghai matches." 

The conversion of the elder l.i is u 
small sample of the table-tennis fever of 
the People's Republic. Kven more than 
the rest of China. Shanghai has taken to 
the game. Li's father works in the Shang- 
hai Turbine l-actory where there are 140 
teams. Another employee of the factory 
is Hsu Yin-sheng. China's third-seeded 
player. Ft'ut to 10 persons form a team; 
they play among ihcmselvesand in cham- 
pionship matches with other Shanghai 
factories. Sonic observers (who ofeourse 
have to do their observing at rather a dis- 
tance) say that Peking is even more ad- 
dicted to table tennis than is Shanghai. 

The competition was tough. Li found 
when he joined the national cadre. "I 
knew 1 was entering the most important 
period of my fairly short sports career." 
he said. "1 kept asking myself, 'Will 1 
do well or will 1 be defeated by dozens of 
outstanding players growing up in many 
Chinese cities?’ " When a team was 
chosen to represent China for the world 
championships at Dortmund in West 
Ciermany in 1959, Li failed to make it. 

The Dortmund meet was a new goad 
for Li’s ambition. In fact, for all his 
sports-minded countrymen. The men's 
singles there was won by Jung Kuo-luan. 
Propaganda apart, the victory had a 
tremendous effect. It heightened Chinese 
hopes of coming to the front in other 
sports, and it turned the popularity of 
table tennis in China into something very 
like a craze. Players and would-be play- 
ers, who numbered only in thousands 
before, multiplied to tens of thousands. 
European followers of the sport reckon 
that China now has at least one million 
players. 

From Li’s point of view, the best news 
out of Dortmund was the announcemcni 
that the 1961 championships would be 
held in I’eking. "The year 1961 was my 
lucky year." he said. "\ was not yet 19, 
but good training at table tennis and 
other sports helped me in the national 
lournameni." This preceded the Peking 
contests, and Li, who had trained with 
a vengeance after being left off the Don 
mund squad, did sensationally well. He 
won all individual .anics he entered. He 
made the iinals in the men's singles and 
continued 
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RED CROSS— a part of every family. Before this year is over. Red Cross will play a part in the life 
of nearly every family in the United States. Chances are, your family will be one of them. Should 
disaster strike . . . or someone in your family need life-giving blood . . . or you yourself wish a course 
in first aid ... it is Red Cross that will answer your call. But Red Cross, in turn, depends on you. It is 
your help, and the help of all Americans, that enables Red Cross to do its work. ..to carry on its 
mission of mercy. Why not give that help now — by supporting your local Red Cross chapter? 



ALWAYS THERE WITH YOUR HELP 


Ell 


Smoke 
van Rossem’s 
Royal Mixture. 
It’s the best 
Dutch 
your pipe 
can get into. 



< It / \ /j/ '■.//, 


J, & A C VAN ROSSEM - ROTTERDAM. HOLLAND 





If golf’s your game... 
take a tip from 
Masters Champion Jack 
Nicklaus, regularly in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Li Fu-jung 

douhIcN ynd in ihc iiii\cil ilouhics. li 
\sas the lirst major icnI of his siamitni, a 
strain on his muscles and nerses. A Tor- 
mer huropean champion said of his per- 
formance: "1 i I ii-jung left no one in 
douhl. He won all eseiits. one after the 
other. Me used his own system of pia> 
with so many variations that they quite 
escaped the E uropean observer of the 
pen-holder system, He spent hours and 
hours in conrerence with his trainers. 
Many times he had to change the style 
of certain services and drives, and all of 
this needed a lot of concentration, calm- 
ness. antlilvc diligence." 

At Peking l.i made the tinals in all 
three events of men's play. In singles he 
lost to his compalriol. (.'huang Tse- 
lung. 1 He played m the men's dou- 
bles w ith ( huang; they lost to the Japa- 
nese Hoshina and Kimura. 1 .T, In mixed 
doubles I i played with a ( hinese girl, 
Chan Jou-cen. Again they lost to the 
Japanese. But the Chinese took the men's 
singles for the second time running and 
won the team match. As for l.i, as a 
runner-up in all three events, he was 
considered the best all-round player in 
the tournament and very likely to copie 
on to conquer ( huang in singles at the 
nest workl meet next year in IJubljana. 
'I’ugoslavia. 

Li has an excellent build for the game 
aiul uses this advantage wiih deceptive 
ease. His broad shoulders fully back, his 
arms at the half ready like a wrestler, al- 
ways in complete balance, he addresses 
the ball full on. His whole body is con- 
stantly in play. He is strict in observing 
the rule that the hall must be kept in full 
view at the serve, but he uses what ap- 
pears to be sleight of hand: the ball is 
shown in his left palm and then disap- 
pears swiftly into play. His forehand 
and backhand seem interchangeable in 
power and accuracy, though the back- 
hand falters sometimes in retrieving slow 
balls sneaked over the net in a change of 
pace. The accuracy of his sntushing drive 
and his returns are close to perfect, and 
the speed of his footwork is remarkable. 

In the tinals ;ii I’rague. he moved like 
a champion tlyweight when he played his 
countryman. Chuang Tsc-lung. In the 
opening rounds, the sound of his feet 
supplied a constant rat-a-tat and thump 
as background to the staccato of the ball 
striking racquets and table. There was 
some talk at I’raguc that l.i had been 
instructed to throw the finals to Chuang 
so that the Chinese could roll up a rec- 


ord of an individual keeping the cham- 
pionship a number of successive times 
as I iiropeans have done in the past. Hut 
no one who saw the matches believed it. 

Li played hard and was out to win. The 
rumor may hvivc started with those who 
find it hard to believe that a lop player 
can be as good-natured in defeat as Li is. 
He IS merry, in and out of play, and 
keeps bis temper when he mulfs a play 
or when the net halls or white liners do 
not go Ins wav. He keeps smiling, even if 
the smile lias a touch of embarrassment 
in It when he makes a blooper. Observers 
at Prague bad the impression that his 
coach look him down — or tried to— for 
his supreme self-assurance. He is no 
sh«nv-olT. but Ins exuberance is remark- 
able .ind may have tricked him out of 
the championship. 

E i's manner away from the tables is 
winning: the self-conlidcnce is temjKred 
with modesty. He is very serious about 
his career. "To talk about table tennis 
alone would not be enoughV he said. 
"You have to tram every day — in a gen- 
eral manner— away from the green table. 
That is why I play baskethall, which 
trains youi sense of perception. I also do 
track running and the high jump. I swim 
too. I very day you simply have to do 
something to achieve general agility." 

I le tries always for versatility in tech- 
nique. "No matter how extensive voiu 
technical knowledge may be." he said. 
"I do not think that any one certain type 
of serve, smash or drive, is the one to 
beat an opponent, i very player has to 
make concessions to the other player's 
sty le. I ie has to be a master of all sty Ics. 
One-sided players cannot eompeie at all 
in these times, considering the enormous 
rise in popularity of table tennis, Only 
the best of the best liecomesehampion of 
his country and then world champion. " 

The job of becoming champion of 
mainland China grows more difticull 
every day. Since the triumph of I’eking, 
table tennis players who show any prom- 
ise arc taken over by the government as 
though they were a natural resource. A 
player found in a village is soon movcvl 
to a city and given a job and living quar- 
ters where the opportunities for training 
and competition are better. 

In the face of this growing challenge. 
Li's life of cheerful austerity is still aimed 
toward becoming the "best of the best." 
He is a bachelor. "I have plenty of time 
to get married yet." he said. "1 am 
the lirst real sportsman in my family 
because my parents had no time for 
sports." 



a 4th“R”to the 3“Rs” 


It treats Communism as objectively as a geometric theo* 
rem. It lets the student judge its appeals, its weaknesses, 
its potential from knowledge, not from fear. 

"The Meaning of Communism” is indicative of a new ap- 
proach by the Silver Burdett Co., a subsidiary of Time Incor- 
porated. that is designed to make the standard textbook live- 
lier and more interesting to the student. 


Among other Silver Burdett textbooks soon to appear will 
be a new geography series and a new science series which 
will draw on the vast picture resources and editorial facili- 
ties of Time Inc. 

The Silver Burdett Company is one of the enterprises 
through which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring infor- 
mation and understanding to people everywhere. 


President • Time-life News Service • Time Lite Books • Silver Burdett Co, • Time- Life Broadcast • Printing Developments. Inc. • East Texas Pulpand Paper Co. 



Volkswagen, Italian style. 


The Kormonn Ghia goes to show you 
what hoppens when you turn a Volkswagen 
over to ar\ Italian designer. 

It comes out with a noble Romon nose, 
groceful curves, and o low silhouette. 

In Fact, classical tradition is Followed 
right down the line. 

fenders, hoods and door Fromes ore 
welded and shoped and smoothed by hand. 


Sects ond convertible tops are padded 
and stitched and Fitted by bond. 

Now you might think we’re crazy to gO 
to oil this trouble, josl to turn Out some 
Foncy Italian sculpturing. 

Especially since this body oF work ends 
up on top oF one oF those ploin VW chossis. 

But consider. 

The chossis includes VW's 4-speed syn- 


chromesh transmission, big 15-inch wheels, 
torsion bors, and on eosy-to-service non- 
temperamental engine. 

So thot with the Ohio's beoufiful form 
ond this strictly functional interior, you've 
got yourselFo pretty solid piece 
ol architecture- 

It's known os renaissance 
Volkswagen. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


English 

teather* 





after thavo . . 

after shower . . , 
after hours . . . 

the SPRAY LOTION. SS.OO plus tax. 
All-Purpose Men's Lotion in a 
hartdsome aerosol dispenser, 
packed m a redwood gift box. 
REFILL $3.00 plus tax 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 



Some of 
your best friends 
are rats. 

They could help save your life 
throuiih research -in the labora- 
tories where the unceusinj: war 
against cancer is fought. Like all 

wars, it is expensive to wage^ 

Last year the American HS 
Cancer Society spent HH 
$ 1 2.000.000 on research. IH 
Send your check to "Can- HH 
ceri’ c/o Postmaster. 'I'o ft 
cure more, give more. 

AMLRIC .\> C.\N( KR SOL IKTY 

Sp.-icci.oiuriliuicajsi'i public sort ICC b> Spurli. lIliiMtJicJ. 


All week long senlunciU had been building 
lip for a bright No\^ Mcsico team that had 
intrigued alniosi evcr>one with its clean, es- 
pert bull liandling and superb defense in the 
National linilalion I ou'nanteni. tlardl.s 
an>onc csecpi. perhaps, .t(H) luval and hope- 
ful Peorians among the l.‘'.l 37 m New York's 
Madison Square fiarden last Salurdas gase 
Bradley aehance in the finals. But the Buses 
thrashed New Mexico 80 5A. 

for Bradles it was a wonderful linish. 
Despite a 20 <i record, the Brascs were third 
111 the tough Missouri Valles Conference, 
and C'trach Chuck Orsborn had welcomed 
the oppsiriunity to show olf his sky-high 
leapers and shooters in Now York, 

Bradles had almost no trouble at all ssiih 
Army in the semilinals on Thursday. The 
young Cadets, with only Mike Silliman. a 
dandy A-foot-h forssard. and a lot of hustle 
and muscle, had presiousls upset seeded 
Duquesne fi7 65 in osertime. But the Brases 
simply oserss helmed .Army. Joe Strassder, a 
gangling 6-foot-'J senior with a ssispy goatee, 
came otf the bench to score I‘J points; 1 e- 
sern Tan. a slippery 6-fooi-2 driscr. got 20. 
and Bradley sson 67-52. There was. hosseser, 
some consolation For Coach Tates Locke 
and his Cadets. They later beat NV U 60 54 
for third place sshen Silaman lofted in a 
1 5-riKM jump shot with eight seconds to go. 

Meanwhile. New Mesico. ssith its disci- 
plined. patient attack built around splii- 
secoml screens and drises olT a double post 
and a taut iiian-lo-man defense that had 
been the very best m the country during the 
season, looked good enough to beat the held. 
The l.obos also had ha I Luge, a pokei -faced 
6-root-8 center from Detroit who played the 
low post, hovering around the basket like 
a giant hound dog stalking a need possum. 
He snapped up rebounds, blocked shots, 
screened for New Mesico's slick shooters 
.ind poured in points of his own. 

I list the I obos put down Drake 65 f'O. 
Apparently iindisiuibed by the Bulldogs' 
laic surge that cut llicir lead to 61 W1 with 
Iris to go, they simply went into a deep 
stall .Old waited for Drake to fi'ul. Boo l.ilis 
calmly plunked in four free throws to clinch 
the game 

NV C. after a typically dismal lirsi h.ilf. 
suddenly roused itself to give New Mexico 
a battle in the semifinals. Happy Hairsion 
and Barry Kramer got the Violets ahead by 
four points but NYU went off on a spree of 
errors after being hit with the thing it dread- 
ed most— a /one press. NV L folded like an 
old accordion and New Mexico won 72 65. 

Back home in Albuquerque, the folks 
were ecstatic. "The best thing that’s hap- 
pened to New Mexico since statehood. " 
announced one fan Responding to a cam- 
paign by Station KDI I, fans chipped in 


more than S5,(KH) to send nine cheerleaders 
to New V ork for the lin.il game, and the In- 
dependent Insurors Ciroup of New Mexico 
installed 60 television sets in the 6,457-seal 
Johnson Ciymnasium so that the students 
could watch their herrx’s perform. Ciovernor 
Jack M. Campbell proclaimed f riday "Lobo 
Day" and then took a plane for New V ork 
with I 'niversity President Tom L. Popejoy. 

Hr. idles 's Cluiek Orsborn was worried. 
He knew that his Braves had to slop Haige 
to win and Slrawder. who had injured his 
ankle in the Army game, was the onl.v hope. 
Bui Orsborn was skeptical. "I haven't seen 
anyone who can handle Haigc. " he said 
frankly the day before the game. "Voii need 
to be a Hill Russell, and .Slrawder has been 
an m-and-ouier all season." 

Strawtier was no Bill Russell in the cham- 
pionship game, but he was good enough. In 
the lirsi eight minutes he put in a foul shot, 
a short outside jumper and a two-handed 
dunk, (large, meanwhile, scored only a sin- 
gle field goal and also accumulated three 
personal fouls, Csvach Bob King, nervously 
wringing the flaming red towel he uves as a 
pacilier. took [large out of the game. Then 
(.ddie Jackson, a smooth 6-fooi-6 sopho- 
more. and Bobby West, an artful little out- 
side shooter, took over for Bradley. They 
led a ihrec-minutc 11-point burst. Bradley 
zoomed to a .33-22 halftime lead, and the 
ball game was really over. 

I l.irge started the second half but Str.sw- 
der wheeled away from him for four baskets 
.uid added a foul shot. All Harge got was 
a single bucket— on a g<val-iending call 
against Strawdci— and he fouled out after 
6I/2 minutes, VVithoui Harge, New Mexico 
I'.idcd badly, ( he Braves treated ihe usually 
impeccable I obo defense with disdain. Jack- 
son lired over it from outside and the elusive 
Fart, later voted the most valuable player, 
drove in for easy baskets. When it \v.is all 
over. Sir.iwdei h.ivl 21 points, J.ickson 14, 
Tart n .ind Hr.idicy an 86 54 victory. 

Oisborn later s.ml he had not changed 
his style of play one bit foi New Mexico, 
"i don't hclievc in playing for live months 
and then potting in something new for an 
hour and a h.ilf." he explained- "You just 
force a team to play your game when you're 
ahead- They couldn't stall when they were 
behind, could they’" But what tickled him 
most was the way Ins team played defense— 

I he best we've done all year." 

That night Orsborn. happy with college 
basketh. ill's second prize, settled b.ick to 
watch the Nl'A-V linal in Kansas (.’ily on 
television. VVhat he saw was almost as star- 
tling as Bradley's victory. Ouick. pressing 
UCL \ h.immercd Duke 48 83 to become 
the third unbeaten team 10 win the national 
championship t 'ce /A). end 
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IQJTole the readers take over 


BETWEEN THE LINES 

Sirs: 

I was interesicd lonoieihat Jim Hrosn.in's 
article, T/ih Pitcher Muy hieeil Relief { March 
16). was the only feature on baseball in your 
March 16 issue. I must confess that his com- 
ment son the national pastime are becoming, 
for me. more enjoyable than the game itself. 
Perhaps next year at this time wc may be 
fortunate enough to have Jim publish a jour- 
nal on baseball as it is lived and played in 
Kyoto or Florence. After all, there is only 
so much that cun be said about the unimagi- 
native nature of American basebiill manage- 
ment. Perhaps one day it will find that bad 
publicity is belter than no publicity at all. 
Please publish more of Brosnan. 

JofiN B. Carr 

Millville. N.J. 

Sirs; 

Charles O. Finley can start b.ack on the 
right road if he can acquire Brosnan. Base- 
ball is getting dull enough without a helping 
hand from the White Sox front office. 

John U .v/ji is 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Being a fan of the Cincinnati Reds, I be- 
came a follower of Author-Pitcher Brosnan, 
In reference to two articles that have ap- 
peared recently in Sports Ii i i.strati o — 
Trouble Sprouts for the yaiikees (March 2) 
and This Pitcher May \eei/ Relief it seems 
to me that two problems might be solved 
here. It seems logical that if Ralph Honk 
grabs up Mr. Brosnan he would not only gel 
grade-A relief for his bull pen. but it would 
be very probable ihaithc Yankees would also 
get a book, with Brosnan'.s unique style, 
about Yankee clubhouse life. If the move 
to put Yogi Berra in as pilot is a step to hu- 
nvani/c the Yanks, then why not go all out 
with Brosnan? 

Gary C. Hi estio 

Hiram, Ohio 

ON THE BOTTOM 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Robert H, Bitylc and 
St for providing A .Vcw £.ooA info the Sea 
(March 9), and for pointing up the fact that 
our oceans are not a bottomless fishery re- 
source. 

Hopefully many of Si’s saltwater fishcr- 
mcn-readers will be moved to ask Washing- 
ton why only SI67.(XX) out of a budgeted 
S2.7 million has been made available to l>i- 
rector Walford and his dedicated crew in the 
Sandy Hook Laboratory who currently can 
work only in "water up to the knees.” 

John G. Zervas 

Chicago 


GOOD LITTLE MAN 

Sirs: 

In your article on Tom O'Hara (March 
16). Mr. Brody says. "He is. in fact, the best 
miler in the world.” Come now, arc you ig- 
noring the fuel that Peicr Snell has run three 
of the world's four fastest miles (3:54.4. 
3:54.9 and 3:55)? He ran the hitler two miles 
within two weck.s of each other in May and 
June of last year, beating America's best 
milers, In Tokyo, Snell will prove once again 
that a good big man will beat a good little 
man every lime. 

James Wii i 

Arlington. V'a. 

Sirs: 

In my opinion Tom O'Hara stands with 
the greatest milers of the past decade. There 
is no telling how far he will go. With the 
zeal and tireless determination that he has 
acquired in this past indoor season, he will 
run a 3:52 mile this year. 

Jisi Fiynn 

Pittslield, Me. 

CURFEW 

Sirs; 

Your mention of the city of Saskatoon 
in the article on Gordie Howe (March 16) 
may lead our police force to indulge in some 
wishful thinking about "all our citizens 
disappearing at 10 p.m." However, wc en- 
joyed the rest of the article, csivecially the 
cover picture by Bcrnic f-'uchs. 

Ross W, Mt'KiNzir 
DuNAII) R. \V<X3I>IIY 

SiivkaK'on. Sask, 

HOLY WAR 

Sirs: 

Before the recent Clay-Lision world 
heavyweight championship light. 1 was 
thoroughly for Cassius Marccllus Clay. 
I looked up to him and respected the im- 
age he formed for himself, loud mouth 
and all. 

Hut since the fight his image has com- 
pletely changed, especially now' that he has 
announced his religious leanings. How can 
I. as a white, look up to or respect a person 
who represents a group that is out for the 
purpose of suppressing the white race? 

1 agree with the current statement issued 
by Floy d Patterson and hope that he is able 
to make a quick comeback and wrest the 
heavyweight title from Cassius X. Then I. 
and all true Americans, can look up to (he 
champ with respect, as he would represent 
the basic ivleals for which America stands 
and form an all-Amcrican inwge for the 
whole world to see. 

Neii Kins 

Munhasset, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

I agree wholeheartedly with your Score- 
Caro article on Cassius Clay and the Mus- 
lims. 1 am not an avid Clay fan. neither am 
1 a member of the Muslim cult, but I do be- 
lieve that one should not be downed because 
of what he believes in, As you pointed out, 
the public has seemed not loo concerned 
about a boxer's race, so why then is Clay 
rejected because of his religion? The public 
should wake up to the fact that it is a prize- 
fighter's skill in the ring that proves him a 
hero or a bum. not his background or re- 
ligious convictions. 

Riciiaro C, Grady 

Rwhcsier 

Sirs; 

After Malcolm .\'s recent statement advo- 
cating use of guns by the nation's 20 million 
Negroes. I trust the genius who wrote The 
Black Muslim Hope item in your March 16 
issue realizes the Black .Muslim cull is far 
beyond being .i religious issue. 

Harry Maisirosky 

n.iverhill. .Mass, 

Sirs; 

Liston and Clay are both stumbicbums. 
if not as boxers then as people. One an cx- 
convict and the olhera Black Muslim. 

Your support of these people is a dis- 
grace to the principles on which your maga- 
zine vvas Marled and more particularly to the 
youth of America, both black and white. 

J. A. Kvtmss 

Midland, Texas 

FRIBAY'S FISH 

Sirs: 

Re Tank Champ.s (March 16). Conic now. 
you can't be serious when you s;iy that 
Pcckskill is h.indicapped by .swim practice 
limited to "90 minutes a day four days a 
week. ■' I know of a great many high and 
prep schools that would settle for that much 
water time. It means they practice every 
weekday but Friday . This day is reserved for 
interscholaslie competition. 

Sparks and Peekskill may be the "best 
prep school sw imming team in the country ." 
but I'll string along with 'Ailliston Acavle- 
my. I asihampion. Mass. Williston's Jim 
I dwards. a junior, has already smashed 
Rerych's 2(X)-yard and 400-yard freestyle 
national prep records. And he has bettered 
the national prep 100-yard freestyle mark 
set by Tom Hempstead of Pine Crest in 
1962. 

r.dwarvls has been competing for only the 
last two years, according to his coach. W. S. 
Babcock and. moreover, he is a diabetic. 

Alui rt Schoinulld 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

ennliniird 
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Visit the 



WIN a smart 


BMW imported car 

The Alpine countries: Austria. 
Friince, (lermany, luilv, Miumi'ti, 
Swit7.erlancl and YuRoalavin invite 
vou to drive throutth the most 
heautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Valuable prizes, including a 
smart ItMW car. will he awarded 
to those who cover certain Alpine 
mutt's and otherwise qualify, ^ot 
a speed contest . . . Kasy to enter 
. . . Kasy to win, Open to residents 
of the American hemisphere «>nly. 
Voi«l wherever prohibited hy law. 
For illustrated folders of the Alps 
and details of the contest write to 


ALPINE TOURIST COMMISSION 

Box 1974. Oeot.B.New York 17. Nevr York 



Yes. and have fun doing it! Do the family 
boat at the same time! Gel the family to- 
Kelher for an outing and see the things 
you love gleam and glisten like never before. 
Custom Crest Gloss Cream Auto Polish 
IS the once in a liletime product that makes 
cars, boats and airplanes shine tike the 
very sun. It's the easiest polish m the 
world to use. It Cleans! It Polishes! II 
Protects! Like nothing you have ever seen 
or used before! One easy-on. easy-off appli- 
cation does all three! You wilt be amazed 
when you try it. You wilt be amazed, even 
dumbfounded as you watch its miraculous 
hydrolized mineral compound go into action 
to give you the deepest, clearest, mirror- 
like finish you have ever seen Watch both 
the old and the new car or boat come 
alive under the cleaning and polishing ability 
Of Custom Crest Gloss Cream. You will gel 
ultimate protection against rust, oxidation, 
and dirt! Don't take our word for it— write 
for a FREE Sample and try it yourself. Then 
ask for it at your favorite 

if he doesn't have it. Guaran- 
leed-your money back if UapjQa 
you're not salisNed. Don’t 
miss the boat, write today! 


19TH HOLE ..mllminl 

EAST IS MIDEAST 

Sirs: 

I hud txicasion to attend the NCAA Fast* 
cm Regional playoffs in btuh Philadel- 
phia and Raleigh. N,C. It seemed, indeed, 
strange to me that Providence College and 
the University of Connecticut should be 
required to play Temple and Villanova uni- 
versities at the University of Pennsylvania 
Palestra, which is. in effect, the home court 
of both these teams. I was equally disturbed 
by the fact that the universities of Villanova 
and Connecticut were required to play Duke 
at North Carolina Stale, which practically 
amounts to a home court advantage. Duke 
University is 23 miles away from Raleigh 
and had just finislted playing three or four 
games at Reynolds Coliseum. In addition 
to these facts, some II. (XX) of the 12. (XXI 
ticket holders were fans of Duke and the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 

Regardless of what many people may say. 
these factors have a considerable effect on 
bt>th the visiting and home teams and the 
officials. 1 feel sure that the majority of 
basketball experts arc in agreement on the 
value of home court advantage. It seems 
ironic to me that these factors should come 
into play in tournaments where uciiial skill 
of ihc teams is of prime consideration. 

I would like to make a suggestion for 
what it's worth. This is. that the Eastern 
Rcgionals be played in a Midcast city and 
vice versa, a Mideust regional be played in 
un eastern city. The same would hold true 
for Midwest and Far Western Rcgionals. I 
feel that the added inconvenience and ex- 
pense to the schools involved would be more 
than outweighed by the fact that the tourna- 
ment would, in this way. be placed on a 
fair footing. 

A. R. SmiMAv Jr. 

Lansdownc, P.i. 

HALLOWED GROUND 

Sirs: 

Three cheers (or Ralph Colsott (Sso«.i- 
March 2). I was glad to read that an- 
other person has noticed that Ihc stadiums 
and fiKUball fields in this country are kept 
locked and off-limits to our youths. If they 
were to climb the fence and set foot on the 
hallowed ground of the football fields they 
would be arrested us juvenile delinquents. 
Our town has three high schools— one of 
which is newly completed— but none of 
which has a swimming psHil or other phys- 
ical education facilities, except for the few 
••God-gifted" athletes. I have two boys, 
age 12 and 14. The 12-year-old has nev- 
er been on a gym nwr and the 14-ycar- 
old set foot on a gym floor for the first 
time this year. What we need are more peo- 
ple with Mr. Colson's views— especially on 
school boards. 

W'linxst M, RiuiyJr-. M.D. 
W'ashinglon. Pa. 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SnixTstlllsiiixnii. 

Iii»e & Lile HiiilUing, Rnckelclkr Ccnlcf. 

Scv. VorL, N«« York I00:0, 

Time liK. jIsii puMixhesTiwi . I iii . I okti sr. 
AHCHllli II RAI IlHIl M. Hlll'SI & IIOMI 
in coniiincMim wiih us suhsiamnes. ihe in- 
lernxiionnl ejiiions of 1 iwi and Lil l . ('bair- 
m.in of llte KoiirO. Andress llciskell; Chair- 
man. Iseeuiive Commillce. Roy f. larsen: 
Chairman, Vmance Commitlee, Charles 1, 
Stillman: Presideni. James A, I men; l-secu- 
tivd Vice President and Treasurer. 1). V' 
Briimhjugh: Senior Vice President, C, !>• 
Jackson: Vice President and SccrciaO. 
Bernard Barnes; Vice President and AvsisianC 
to the President. Arnold W’. Carlson: Vice 
Presidents, Bernhard M, Auer, I dgar K- 
Baker. lTa> Buckhoiil, K, M, Buckles. John 
R, llallenheck, Jerome S. Herds, Arthur R 
Murphy Jr , R,ilph I), Paine Jr . P I Pren- 
tice. W'esion C, Pullen Jr. James R. Shcpiol 
C'ompirullcr and Assistant Secretary , John 1 - 
Mersey : Assistant ( omptroller end Assistant 
Secretary. Charles 1.. Gleason Jr.; Assistant 
Treasurer. W. G, Oasis; Assistant Treasuntr. 
I sen S. Ingels; Assistant Treasurer. Richa'd 
B. McKeougli 
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Please include a SPORTS ll.I.USTKATFO label (o 
insure prompt service sthenescr you ssnie abotu your 

SPORTS II I USTRATFD, 

$40 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Charley A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 

TO suoscmoc 

mail this lorm sviih your payment, 
check one: 

□ ness sulMcripiion. □ renew my xubocription. 
suoscniPTioN earcs 

U.S.. Canada aiul U.S. Pouevsions. I yr. $7,(10. 

All Other subscriptions, I yr. $4.00. 


I CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

I If you're mosing. please Ici us knc'is fisc ss'ccks 
belore shengmg your eddres* I'l.isc mag.irme 
I address label here, pnni your ness address below. 

I place yuur maga/ine address latsct here and slip 
' this lorm to your leiier. 






Oanny 7nonta$. Sia^ ot tne Oanny Thomas Shov/ ( CBS -TV Network, tvery Monday Evening) 


Jet to the Sands Hotel. Take a bus, a train or drive. You could take a horse and 
buggy if you're really determined to "go westT a But why waste time? By Jet, it's less than five hours 
from anywhere. U.S.A. Call it "Fun Saving Time!* a Join the whir! of continuous excitement. Thrill to 
the vibrant Monte Carlo atmosphere, the pleasure of all outdoor recreation plus free golf, a Sit ring- 
side for the greatest moments of show business. Enjoy gourmet dining at one of three elegant 
continental restaurants. Luxuriate in a magnificent room or suite in the new Aqueduct Building. ..the 
ultimate in plush living. So get off your burro and get on your phone! Make your reservation today. 

LETS JET TO THE 

LAS VE6AS. NEVADA 

COMPLETE CONVENTION FACILITIES inclniJinff Private Meeting anil Dining Koomii. NOW BOOKING FUTURE RESERVATIONS; Call your 
Local Travel Agent or oiir Nearest Office: • Chieagol CKntrnl 6-JJ17 • Dalian /Rl verniile S.t!959 • Houston ICApitol 8-0292 
Laa Vegan I7.1S-91 1 1 • Loa Angeles! BRadahaw 2-80 it e New YorkI PLaza T-iiSi • PittsliiirglilJ91-i028 
» San Franeiacol E.Xbrouk 7-2287 • ThrontolEMjnre J-0728 • Washington, D.C.I SAf-SO^^^ or Teletype direct 702-2A8-7069 



GREAT FUN: ^■C'- \ . GREAT SMOKE: CHESTERFIELD KING' 



TASTES great’ SMOKES MILD! 


Light up a Chesterfield Enjoy the rich, full flavor of 21 vintage tobaccos — grown mild, aged mild blended mild, 
and made to taste even milder through longer length. Tastes great. Smokes mild That's why — They Satisfy! 

CHESTERFIELD KING 




